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Memorabilia 





THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH 
SOCIETY OF MASTER GLASS 
PAINTERS—Vol. XII, No. 4 (1958-9) 


" I AM very proud of the Journal,” writes 

Mr. H. T. Kerby, Honorary Editor of 
the Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass Painters, “not because I edit it, but 
because it continues to grow in both bulk 
and scholarship.” His pride is justified (and 
his modesty creditable, but unnecessary), for 
even in these hard times, when so many 
learned societies find it all too hard to keep 
up the standard of their Journals and 
Transactions, this Journal does indeed go on 
from strength to strength, and this is the 
more remarkable because his Society must 
of its nature be a small one. 

Amongst its contents the technical side of 
the glass-painting art is represented by two 
reports on the cleaning of the outside of 
mediaeval stained-glass windows by Dennis 
King and J. A. Knowles; Mr. Knowles also 
writes on decay in glass, lead and iron. The 
historical side is represented by an account 
of John Thornton of Coventry, maker of the 
great east window of York, from the pen 
of Miss Joan Lancaster, who so ably edits 
Archives. 

The principal descriptive articles are Miss 
Joan Howson’s account of the south-choir 
east window at Newark, and her work on it, 
and that of the stained glass in the Glasgow 
Art Gallery’s Burrell Collection by Mr. 
William Wells, who is its Keeper. 

Amongst the delightful editorial notes one 
is touched by a complaint that, when a new 
stained-glass window is unveiled, Press 
reports give the names of donors and clergy, 
unveilers and distinguished visitors, but 
never mention one name—that of “the 
unfortunate artist, without whose skill the 
richly glowing glass would not be there at 


There are some excellent book-reviews, 
in one of which Mr. Betjeman is rapped on 
the knuckles for slovenly proof-reading. 
But in the Journal itself we note with sorrow 
the spellings septugenarian and deliniated. 
It would seem that people who live in 
stained-glass houses should not throw stones. 


JAMES E. MEDCALPF. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY—Vol. XIX, Part a 


THE Transactions of our fellow-centen- 

arian, the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, continue to be out- 
standingly valuable and interesting, though 
we sadly miss the fascinating pages (called, 
in direct compliment to ourselves, Notes and 
Queries) which Major Brett-James used to 
contribute to them. 

Everybody knows that this Society 
organizes the annual commemoration on 
April 20 at St. Andrew Undershaft, when a 
new quill is placed in the stone hand of John 
Stow’s effigy; from this volume we learn that 
on May 29 the Society commemorates 
another great Londoner with a Pepys 
Memorial Service at St. Olave’s, Hart St. 

First and greatest of London historians as 
he was, Stow made one of his rare slips 
when he confused the King’s Beam at the 
Custom House with the Common Beam of 
the City in Wallbrook. Strype made things 
worse by confusing both with the Grocers’ 
Company’s weigh-beam in Eastcheap, to the 
great bedevilment of subsequent historians. 
Mr. R. C. Jarvis traces the whole story of 
magna statera Domini Regis from its first 
beginning till the early eighteenth century, 
when so little business was done at the 
King’s Weigh House that part of it was let 
off to a Dissenting congregation which has 
since had a chequered and interesting history. 

Mr. Philip Hills, writing on the extensive 
carrying trade exercised in the eighth 
century by Frisian sailors, bases interesting 
conclusions on those finds of the crude little 
coins called thrymsas and sceattas which 
have been made in S.E. England, Holland 
and Germany, and as far away as Cimiez. 
Mr. H. K. Cameron, continuing his account 
of Middlesex sepulchral brasses, deals with 
those of Enfield; Mr. Eric Smith shows that 
the angel choir painted in the dome of St. 
Mary Abchurch, long ascribed to Sir James 
Thornhill, is really the work of a son of the 
parish named William Snow; and Mr. J. T. 
Smith, arguing from the apparent resem- 
blance of its ground-plan to that of Sher- 
borne, reaches interesting conclusions as to 
the pre-Conquest Minister at Southwark. 

Lastly, Mr. R. M. Robbins writes delight- 
fully upon a small MS account of Edgware 
lately acquired by the Hendon Public 
Libraries, and written in 1817, when the 
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place was a village of a hundred houses. 
One notes with interest that a curate of 
Edgware, the Rev. John Reveill, “when 
abroad fought with a tiger and mastered it”’. 
It does not come as a surprise to read on the 
next page that this stout cleric made short 
work of some hapless Dissenters who made 
an effort to open a Meeting House in the 


parish, James E. MEDCALF. 


THE November Notes and Queries will be 

principally devoted to the eighteenth 
century, and will contain contributions on 
Pope, Dennis, Addison, Blair, Fielding, 
Percy and the Siege of Quebec (1775-6). 


THE March, 1959, issue of the Genealo- 
gists’ Magazine follows its usual form, 
though for once there is no article or print 
of a lecture on some special source of 
family history. The book reviews and the 
lists of accessions to the library and MS. 
collections of the Society of Genealogists 
continue to provide an invaluable guide to 
the literature of the subject, which varies so 
much in quality. The increasing cost of 
printing genealogical material is perhaps 
being largely mitigated by the rapidly ex- 
panding use of new photo-copying processes 
in record offices and libraries and even by 
individual researchers. H.B. 


HE City of Johannesburg Africana 
Museum has issued its annual report 
for 1957-8. This records a year of steady 
progress. The 2,710 items added to the stock 
of the Museum included a number of inter- 
esting historical pictures, of which a water- 
colour of the Cape of Good Hope signed 
H. Robell and dated 1777 is singled out as 
perhaps the most important. Twenty 
special exhibitions are recorded, on subjects 
ranging from ‘“ Military Medals of South 
African Interest” to ‘‘ Settlers ’’, telling the 
story of settlers in South Africa from 1652 
to the early twentieth century. The usual 
four numbers of Africana Notes and News 
were published: this interesting publication 
is regularly sent to us, and we hope to notice 
it in greater detail some day. The Library 
attached to the Museum, the Strange Collec- 
tion of Africana, also had many accessions 
during the year, and special stress is laid on 
the increased use of the microfilm reader— 
particularly valuable, it is pointed out, in 
connection with “ older, rapidly deteriorat- 
ing newspapers ”’. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE FRANKLIN’S “SOP IN WYN” 


Of his complexioun he was sangwyn. 
Wel loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn.! 


Comments on the Franklin’s morning dish 
have been copious but contradictory, and it 
may be that the relation Chaucer intended 
between this detail and the general habits of 
his ‘worthy vavasour’ still escapes us. 

There has not even been agreement as to 
the nature of his wine-sop. Miss Bowden 
declares it ‘“‘ must have been one of the rich, 
glazed ‘soppes’ of the Middle Ages... 
made by pouring a sauce of wine, almond 
milk, saffron, ginger, sugar, cinnamon, 
cloves, and mace over the best white bread ”’; 
but her recipe is a pot pourri of all the more 
luxurious possibilities allowed in various 
descriptions to be found in the late medieval 
cookery-books to which she and other com- 
mentators have referred.* Often the con- 
coction was nothing more than a bowl of 
dried or toasted bread floating or steeped 
in spice-sharpened wine, a mere “sup” 
indeed, and in this or even simpler forms as 
old at least as the account of the Last 
Supper in the Gospels.* The verb “to sup”, 


. Conteory, Tales, 1, 333-4, Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (2nd ed., 1957). 

2 Muriel Bowden, A Commentary on the General 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (1949), p. 175. 
See T. Austin, Two Fifteenth-Century Cookery- 
Books, E.E.T.S., 0.S. 91 (1888), esp. soupes dorye, 
recipe no. xxvij, p. 11; also p. 90, etc. Skeat, in 
his note on the phrase, Notes to the Canterbury 
Tales (2nd ed., 1900) confuses it with milk-sops, for 
which he gives a gourmet’s recipe’ from Way’s 
notes to the Promptorium Parvulorum. 

3 Mark xiv. 20; John xiii. 26; cf. De Sancto 
Andrea, lines 375-6, in Legends of the Saints in the 
Scottish Dialect . . . , ed. W. M. Metcalfe, S.T.S. 
(1896), I, p. 74. The piece of bread was, of course, 
the essential “sop”; the liquid might be water, 
wine, vinegar, milk or broth. See O.E.D., Sop 
sb.1 1. Wine-sops are referred to in English as 
early as 1340; see Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. R. Morris, 
E.E.T.S., 0.8. 23 (1866), p. 107. The earliest 
references in an English cookery-book occur in the 
Liber Cure Cocorum (c. 1420) where the recipes 
range from simple “ mylke soppys” to rich 
“sowpus dorre”; see the edition of Richard 
Morris, Philological Soc. Trans. Suppl. (1862), 
pp. 14, 53, etc. Wine-sops were used in church 
marriages long before Shakespeare’s Petruchio 
threw them in the sexton’s face (Taming of the 
Shrew 11, ii). See also John Brand, Observations 
on the bored Antiquities of Great Britain (1854), 
i, pp. 136-8; and H. B. Hinckley, Notes on 
Chaucer (1907), p. 24. 
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in fact, in its first sense of making only a 
slight repast, was derived from the noun— 
as was Langland’s use of it to denote any- 
thing of small value. The tendency, how- 
ever, has been to assume that, because the 
Franklin loved rich fare, his morning sop 
must also be rich. Undoubtedly the item 
sounds exotic to the modern ear, something 
that only a medieval son of Epicurus, in an 
age without tea or coffee, could be thought 
of as preferring for breakfast. But this 
‘“envyned ’ man may have had reasons more 
practical, if ultimately no less epicurean, for 
his choice. 

In the Awntyrs off Arthure we are told 
that Sir Gawayne was brought “ Thre soppes 
de mayne/.. . For to confort his brayne ”’; 
with this alone he broke his morning fast 
before issuing out to wage single combat 
against a grim challenger.® Here certainly 
is a sop taken not as a delicacy but as a 
strengthening draught or stimulant, to clear 
the head by restoring rather than challenging 
digestion.’ Indeed if we turn to medieval 
works on diet and health, rather than to 
cookery-books, we find the Franklin’s break- 
fast frequently recommended for salutary 
purposes. A 1528 version of the Regimen 
Sanitatis Salerni, for example, lists “ .iiij. 
commodites of wyne soppis. The fyrst is/ 
they purge the tethe/ . . . the .ij. comodite 
is/that it sharpeth the syghte . . . Thyrdly/ 
hit digestethe perfectly meates nat well 
digested: for it closeth the mouthe of the 
stomake / and _ conforteth digestion. 
Fourthly /hit reducethe superfluous digestion 
to meane. All this is of trouthe/so that the 

See O.E.D., Sop sb. 1.b. & 2.a.; Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, ed. I. Gollancz, E.E.T\S., 
o.s. 210 (1940), p. 41, line 1135; Piers Plowman, 
ed. W. Skeat, E.E.T.S., 0.s. 38 (1869), B, xu. 124. 

5G. G. Coulton, in his Chaucer and his England, 
4th ed. (1927), p. 77, finds a satiric contrast in this 
line to “* the stricter view, which held that gentlefolk 
ought to begin their day with a Mass, and to hear 
it fasting.” But Chaucer is not telling us how the 
Fr anklin began his day. 

® Douce MS., ed. Amours, Scottish 
gouane Poems, STs. (1897), p. 152, lines 478- 


7 Amours, op. cit., p. 356, follows an earlier 
editor, F. Madden in assuming this “ strengthen- 
ing” intention, ps points out that the primitive 
sense of pan de mayne, i.e. panis dominicus, had 
by this time been confused with “ sops of main, of 
Strength’, as is evidenced by the entry in the 
Promptorium Parvulorum: ‘“ Paynmayne: panis 
vigoris”’; see the edition of A. L. Mayhew, 
E.E.T\S., E.s. 102 (1908), p. 325. Cf. J. M. Manly, 
who assumed the Franklin's sop was “‘a morning 
bracer”’, Some New Light on Chaucer (1926), 
p. 158; also ed. Canterbury Tales (1929), p. 520. 
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breade sopped in wyne/be fyrste tosted or 
dryed on imbers.”* In Tudor England jt 
was evidently an old-fashioned remedy for 
“colic”. In Chaucer’s day, or near it, 
writers of health recommend such dishes as 
‘a sope of vynegre”’ for stomach upsets 
following dietary indiscretions.’® The tradi- 
tion, in fact, goes back to Hippocrates." 
That the Franklin preferred to begin his 
day with a wine-sop out of some such 
enforced considerations of health as these, 
rather than for pleasure, seems to have been 
considered by only one commentator, J. A. 
Bryant, jr. He pointed out that toast, wine 
and spices were each thought to have good 


“drying” qualities for excess of 
a humour. Bryant, however, is intent on 


re-interpreting the Franklin (in the face of 
the text) as a model of culinary discretion, 
a man who “believes in and practices the 
virtues of temperance’ and who varies his 
fare so lavishly only to achieve a properly 
balanced diet.'* But Chaucer tells us that 


8 Quoted from the version of 1528 by W. 
Mead, The English Medieval Feast (1931), p. 38 
In the 1545 edn. by T. Phayre of The Regiment of 
Life (London), p.B.iiii, L find recommended *‘ For 
sickenesse of the heed ’”’ a morning draught of wine 
in which sage has been steeped, “* to consume the 
fleume and to coumfort the braine and _ the 
synowes’’. Those suffering from ‘* windinesse of 

e stomake”’ are urged to drink ‘‘ euery morning 
fastyng, two ounces of wine’? in which various 
spices have n “ sodden ”’. 

®See Calisto and Melibaea, ed. Robert Dodsley 
(rev. W. C. Hazlitt), 4th ed. (1874), I, p. 79. The 
old bawd, Celestina, recalls sitting by the fire in 
her earlier, more prosperous years, ‘ with a toast 
in oe . . . » With two dozen sops the colic to 
quell.” 

10See Three Prose Versions of the Secreta 
Secretorum, ed. Robert Steele, E.E.T.S., E.s. 
(1898), 71, line 13. The writer also advises, for 

‘ superfiuytes ” in the head, that one “‘ take effoentim, 
pat ys Eufrasy, with pe rotys of Pulegye, pat ys 
pulyol, and sethe hem yn swete wyn, to pe half 
wastyd, and hold ilke morwe of pis licour yn py 
mouth” (p. 76). The earliest English leech book 
prescribes bread sopped in goat’s milk, and another 
(unidentified) ingredient, for irritation of the 
stomach: see Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Star- 
craft, ed. O. Cockayne (1865), II, p. 228. Even 
the Liber Cure Cocorum (see note 3, supra), p. 53, 
recommends its “ sugurt soppes”’ only for “* seke 
menne ”’ 

‘In the Hippocratic Regimen, 11, Ixxv, for 
indigestion with heartburn, the sufferer is advised 
to “use warm, fermented bread, crumbling it into 
dark wine or into pork broth”; for indigestion 
with diarrhoea, ‘ ‘ unleavened bread . . . dipped 
warm into a dry wine”. See Hippocrates, Works, 
edition and << wa of W. H. S. Jones (1931), 
IV, pp. 396-8, 4 

12 The Diet of Chaucer's Franklin,’ M.L.N., 
Ixiii (1948), esp. pp. 319, 323-4. 
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“Tt snewed in his hous of mete and drynke, / 
Of alle deyntees that men koude thynke ”"— 
baked flesh and fish, partridges in season, 
poignant sauces.'* Is it not more natural to 
suppose that one whose days and nights were 
often devoted to giving and sharing in rich 
feasts, and whose philosophy was ever “to 
lyven in delit”, might begin his mornings 
dunking dry toast in peppery wine (which 
might even be vin aigre) chiefly because he 
had, “by the morwe’’, a stomach for little 
more, and a head that demanded the sort of 
“confort” which modern St. Julians and 
their guests hope to obtain from tomato 
juice and seltzers? 

Certainly, the only other character in 
Chaucer whom we see resorting to a wine- 
sop does so in the wake of manifold self- 
indulgence. January, after that agonizingly 
protracted marriage-feast in his palace “ ful 

. of vitaille”, and the dancing and the 
drinking “faste”, stuffs himself with 
aphrodisiacal foods and liquors, and takes 
his young bride to bed. 

Thus laboureth he til that the day gan dawe; 
And thanne he taketh a sop in fyn clarree.'* 
The Franklin’s indulgences were not, of 
course, of the same base eminence as the old 
lecher’s of the Merchant's Tale, but they 
were plainly such as might prompt him to 
begin the new day with something to purge 
his teeth and sharpen his sight and restore 
his digestion. ‘‘ Of his complexioun he was 
sangwyn ”, a man whose stomach, however 
strong, would never be as strong as his 
appetite."° And, as “ Epicurus owene sone ” 
he would also be well aware that the sparer 
the breakfast, the keener the delights of the 


supper to come. EARLE BIRNEY. 
University of British Columbia. 


'S Robinson, op. cit., 1, 343 ff. 
men Iv, 1842-3, "and see the whole passage, 
'SFor the eangeene temperament, see Secreta 
Secretorum, pp. 219-20; = A. W. Pollard (ed.) 
The Prologue (1929), p. 


NORTHERN IDIOM IN “PEARL” 


EW lines in Pearl have been as variously 
interpreted as ‘I am bot mol and 
marere3 mysse’ (382). Opinion is divided 
on the words marerez3 mysse; some take 
mySse aS a verb and others as a noun. The 
purpose of this note is to contend that the 
former can be ruled out on syntactical 
grounds. 
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Three interpretations of mysse as a verb 
are recorded. W. H. Schofield (P.M.L.A., 
xxiv (1909), 603) proposed to read either 
mariere3 mysse or margerez mysse, ‘I lack 
pearls’, and Sister Mary Vincent (M.L.N., 
Ixviii (1953), 528-31) advocated mare rez 
mysse, ‘1 lack great power (i.e. of speech)’. 
Neither of these has met with much support, 
but the third suggestion, emendation to 
manere3 mysse, ‘1 lack manners’, has been 
widely accepted and the most recent edition, 
that of E. V. Gordon (Oxford, 1953), prints 
this reading without discussion. But 
serious objections to it have been raised: 
‘manners’ in this sense is not recorded until 
the sixteenth century,’ and ‘ mysse in this 
sense is always used intransitively and 
requires the preposition of (O.E.D., Miss v.' 
23d)’. 

There is a further reason to reject all 
three of these readings. The form mysse, 
fixed by rime with blisse (384), is incorrect 
for a verb in this position; it should be 
mysse3. Commenting on ‘ For I am goude 
and non byswike3’ (568), Gordon (p. 65) 
writes : 

byswyke3 is not an artificial form introduced for 

the sake of rhyme, but the natural form of 

Northern and North Midland idiom. The syn- 

tactical convention of these dialects required 

that, whenever a pronoun was the subject of 
more than one verb, the first verb should end in 

-e or have no inflexion, and the second end in 

-(e)s, no matter what was the person of the pro- 

noun. This is still the usage of most Northern 

and North Midland dialects. 
Gordon also gives a reference to Wright’s 
English Dialect Grammar, sect. 435, where 
the wording is almost identical with sect. 391 
of the same author’s Elementary Middle 
English Grammar. These ‘disjunctive’ 
forms of the verb are mentioned again by 
Gordon on p. xlvi and p. 111, where he notes 
that renowle3 (1080) is one. 

Now line 382 is constructed like line 568, 
and the second verb in it, if there is one, 
should end in -es, or -e3 in the spelling of 
this MS. This rules out the possibility of 
taking mysse as a verb, unless indeed it is 
argued that the poet, pressed for a rime, 
broke the ‘ syntactical convention ’. 

If mysse can only be a noun, it is to the 


1 This emendation was apparently first put for- 
ward by a reviewer in the Antheneum, 8 Aw ee 
1891, 184-5. F. nr 5 amas Archiv, xv (1 93), 

142- 8, also advocated i 
2 See v G. Osgood, The Pearl (1906), p. 70. 
3G. Smithers, English & Germanic Studies, 
ii ( 1948.95, 60-2. 
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other group of interpretations that one must 
look for the correct explanation of the line.‘ 
Most of those already put forward, I 
believe, take MS marerez as the genitive 
singular of a noun, which is probably right. 
On the other hand, marere3, if its subject is 
I, may represent or conceal a verb, since 
it fulfils the conditions of the ‘syntactical 


convention ’. G. K. W. JoHNsTON. 
Canberra University College. 


4See C. H. Holman, M.L.N., Ixvi (1951), 33-6, 
for a list. 


THE HEREDITY AND CHILDHOOD 
OF JOHN DONNE 
(Continued from cciv. 262) 


[N 1574 Donne’s father was made Warden 

of the Ironmongers’ Company and 
would have been made Master two years 
later, had he lived long enough. Robert 
East, one of the other men living in the 
house with the Donnes, was doing well 
enough to be appointed one of the governors 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on August 
28th, but for some reason, probably because 
he thought the money required was too 
much for the honour involved, he turned 
the position down.”* 

The following year was a bothersome one 
for Master Donne, and the main trouble 
was with his wife’s family. His sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Marven, was getting too old to 
go back and forth between England and 
her father in Malines. Besides, the nearly 
eighty-year-old Heywood was now near his 
son, Ellis, who had settled in Antwerp in 
1573 and could look after his father. Mrs. 
Marven apparently wrote to Master Donne, 
asking him to keep her house at St. 
Bartholomew’s, which she had had since 
1571, for her. Accordingly, on February 
12, 1575, Master John Donne appeared at 
the Court of Governors of the Hospital to 
plead her suit for the house in the close at 
the hospital. The court agreed, but there 
were two strings attached to the agreement: 
she had to come back to England before 
July 24th, and she had to live in the house 
herself. 


. . order ys taken by this corte, that ffor 
as mvche as the sayd Mrs Marven ys now 
in the partes beyonde the sees, that yf so 
be the forsayd Mrs marven doe personally 


23 St. Bart. Journal No. 2, fo. 72v. 
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come & dwell her selfe in her sayd house 
wtin the close of lytell St. Barth betwene 
this and St James Ive next comyng, that 
then ffurther order shalbe taken wherfor 
the enyong of the same.”* 


If she did not return, Master Donne was to 
hand over the key and quiet possession of 
the house. Meanwhile he had to pay bond 
money of £10. Evidently Mrs. Marven 
returned, for the St. Bartholomew Ledger 
No. 2 shows that she paid her yearly 53s. 44, 
rent from 1571 to 1576. 

But more trouble was to follow for Master 
Donne in the spring. On April 18th John 
Heywood wrote from Malines to Lord 
Burghley, thanking him for his help con- 
— uncollected rents. He complined 
that 


my wholle lyvyng [is] detayned from me, 
and the chieffest parte of it, whiche was a 
lease for yeares, in Romney Marshe, 
begged, and bought away utterlie from 
me; And neither of that, nor of the rest, 
not one pennye of it, paid, or sent hither 
unto me, for my maintenance for these 
twoo yeares, and a half: And nowe it 
pleaseth your good Lordshippe as I heare, 
to comaund my sonne Doonne, to send 
me over the arrerages, which hath bein 
deteyned from me... 

Further on he indicts his son-in-law again, 
And I beseech your good honor, and my 
good Ladie, to appoynte some one of the 
officers of the escheker, or whom it 
pleaseth your honor, that maye help my 
dowghter Marvin that I may have my 
Arrerages that is dewe, since I was pro- 
cleymed, quietlie and spedelie paid, and 
sent unto me. And also some order to 
enjoye the rest of my poore lyvyng, except 
my lease, that is begged and bought 
whollie frome me, whiche I dare not 
crave, whiche was the verie chefe of my 
lyvyng: and nowe I have no maner of 
benefit of it, whiche I thinke the quene’s 
magestie never ment, when it was bowght 
from me by Justice Manhoode and sold 
by him to my sonne Doonn, who never 
sent me one penye yet either of that lease 
or of anie of my lyvyng since the tyme he 
bought my lease, for he sayth he durst 
not.”® 


What happened to this property bought by 


24 Thid., fo. 77v. 
25 Reed, pp. 35-6. 
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Master Donne is not known, but he certainly 
did not include it in his will the following 
winter. This letter also casts some doubt on 
the findings of the Hertfordshire Commis- 
sions that Master Donne was relieved of the 
control of Heywood’s lands in 1571 in 
favour of Mrs. Marven. Certainly Mrs. 
Marven was not making any money in the 
process, for in 1576 she is described as a 
poor woman. 

Lord Burghley came to the aid of his old 
friend and put the needed pressure on 
Master Donne, for on September 4, 1575, 
we find Heywood writing to him again, 
saying, in part, 

... syth the said tyme of my said writing 

to your honor I have here receyved fro 

my sonn in Law John Doon ffiftie pounds 
that being a part or parcell of the said 
arrerage.”® 


Whatever Heywood’s troubles were later to 
be, his son-in-law was not the cause, nor was 
Master Donne to have any further monetary 
problems. Although still a rather young 
man, he was apparently a sick one and did 
not live through the following winter. 

Just as Donne reached the age at which 
memory begins its conscious hold on our 
lives, death became a present reality in his 
life. In January, 1576, his father realized 
his death was near, and, calling in three 
witnesses, he wrote out his will, on the 16th 
of that month.?”’. The will was drawn up, 
“according to the laudable use and custom 
of the City of London ”, in three parts, with 
his wife receiving a third and the children 
a third. The remaining third was used for 
the paying of debts and performing of 
legacies through his wife, who was made sole 
executrix. Altogether the elder Donne’s 
fortune appears to have been somewhere 
between £3,000 and £4,500.2* How much 
Master Donne may have owed is not indi- 
cated, but we are told what types of legacies 
were made. £300 went directly to charity 
and the relief of poor persons. £30 was to 
be used for the making of Death’s head rings 
for three close friends and their wives, two 
of these couples being those who shared the 
Bread Street tenements. The various prisons 


26 Tbid., p. 237. 

27Gosse, II, 357. See emendations by F. P. 
Wilson in R.E.S., v, July, 1929 
_ 28 The lower figure may explain Walton's use of 
it as the amount Donne was to receive. 
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in London were to be given £1 apiece, and 
the four hospitals £5 apiece. The poor of 
the parish of St. Nicholas Olave received 
£3, and there were smaller sums to be dis- 
tributed to his three servants. £16 more was 
used for Death’s head rings for four other 
friends, one being “my cousin, John Hey- 
wood”. This surely must have been his 
father-in-law, and, if so, it gives the impres- 
sion that he was attempting to make the 
relationship with such a famous Catholic 
fugitive seem as slight as possible, perhaps 
for the safeguarding of his children’s 
orphanage money. That also may have been 
his reason for not daring to send the rent 
money to Heywood. There were several 
legacies of velvet gowns, one being the only 
gift made to his now quite poor sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Marven. The only remaining 
money legacy was to the outside member of 
the household, Alice Donne, his “ cousin”, 
but more likely his niece, who was to receive 
£20 on reaching the age of 21. Certainly 
most of the money not actually given to his 
immediate family was bestowed upon acts 
of charity. 

Towards the end of January or the 
beginning of February (the will was proved 
on February 8th), the citizen and Iron- 
monger of London died, just too soon to 
have become Master of the Ironmongers 
Company. Elizabeth Donne, now between 
35 and 40, found herself faced with the 
support and upbringing of six children as 
well as the birth of one more child whom 
she was now carrying. Since there is no 
record of a seventh child, it is safe to assume 
that the baby was either born dead or died 
almost immediately. Her problems were not 
limited to herself or her own children, 
however. Her sister, Mrs. Marven, may 
have been staying with her, as we learn the 
next year that she was not living in her house 
at St. Bartholomew’s and that she was quite 
poor. There was also the young girl, Alice, 
on Mrs. Donne’s hands. Actually, both of 
these may have been helping to care for the 
family of young children. 

Soon after her husband’s death Mrs. 
Donne was probably ordered, according to 
custom, by the Court of Aldermen to sub- 
mit an inventory of her husband’s estate to 
insure the terms of his will being carried 
out as regards the orphanage money of 
the six children. I have discussed fully the 
details of the orphanage records of the 
Donne family elsewhere, and it will not be 
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necessary to repeat them here.*® At any 
rate, Mrs, Donne must have been extremely 
busy trying to care for her family and 
perform the duties of an executrix as well. 
On April 21st we find her paying William 
Sherrington of St. Bartholomew’s the £5 her 
husband left that hospital.*° All in all she 
seems to have been a very sturdy woman 
who had the strength to survive three hus- 
bands and all of her children. In spite of 
her sturdiness, she soon found the prospect 
of widowhood unpleasant and accepted the 
proposal of Dr. John Syminges, a wealthy 
and influential London doctor, President of 
the Royal College of Physicians.*' 

There were good reasons for the marriage 
on both sides. Each had reached middle 
age or more. Elizabeth Donne had a suffi- 
cient income from her husband’s will to care 
for herself and family, but she was not 
wealthy. Also, she seems to have lacked 
completely a business head. Syminges 
could be not only a husband for herself but 
a father for the children. On the doctor’s 
side, his wife, Ursula, had died in 1567, 
leaving him with two boys and two girls. 
One son had died in 1574 and the daughters 
had married in 1573 and 1575; this left 
Syminges a rather lonely man of at least 
fifty with one remaining son who died five 
years later. In 1561 he had obtained two 
messuages and a garden, belonging to two 
monks from the monastery of Marten, in 
Surrey,*? that were located in Trinity Lane, 
just two blocks from the Donne home in 
Bread Street. This large and comfortable 
home would be far more suitable for the 
Donne family than the tenement shared with 
the Easts and Skidmores. And there was 
one more very important detail for Mrs. 
Donne to consider: they were both strong 
Catholics, and having an influential husband 
whose profession seems to have put him 
above the fear of Pursuivants was a family 
safeguard not to be overlooked. 

When the marriage took place is not 
known, for it probably was celebrated at 
St. Nicholas Olave, the records of which 
were burned; but we know it took place 


29 See Whitlock, ‘‘ The Orphanage Accounts of 
John Donne, Ironmonger’’. The Guildhall Miscel- 
lany, No. 4, February 1955. 

30 §¢, Bartholomew's Ledger No. 2 1562-1588. 

31 For an account of his life, see Whitlock, “* John 
Syminges, A Poet’s Step-Father”, N. & Q., cxcix, 
October and November 1954. 

32 Patent Rolls Elizabeth, Vol. II, 1560-1563, 
p. 199; Part 13, m. 1. 
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between May 18 and July 17, 1576. On the 
former date Elizabeth Donne paid £300 to 
the Chamberlain of the City towards the 
2,000 marks bond she had bound herself for 
on the 10th of the month. On July 17th, 
the court allowed Dr. Syminges to take over 
the responsibility for the orphanage pay- 
ments, having “ marryed Elizabethe the late 
wyfe and executrix of the testamentes of 
John Donne”.** Thus, by the summer of 
1576 young John and his family had moved 
into a large home in Little Trinity Lane, just 
up from the wharf and square of Queen- 
hythe, 

Whatever his feelings were at the time as 
to his new step-father, the years in Dr. 
Syminges’ household, from 1576 to 1584, 
were to be important ones for Donne. It 
was here that he underwent his preparation 
for Oxford and gained his first interest in 
medicine and science. It is also here, close 
to the Thames, that he first must have felt 
the desire to travel which was so apparent 
later on. 

Meanwhile he must have had some know- 
ledge of troubles in his mother’s family. 
According to de la Bére, in his biography of 
Heywood, John Heywood was on the list of 
Catholic fugitives living at Louvain on 
January 29, 1576.°* Sometime in that year 
Heywood entered the Jesuit college at 
Antwerp. His son, Ellis, had come to the 
college in 1573, perhaps after a visit to 
England, for the record reads, “ vient 
d’Angleterre ”, and at his instigation the old 
epigrammatist and faithful Catholic was 
admitted into the college, “ ce digne vieillard, 
votre vénére pére, avec logement et table 
séparés’’.** These circumstances make it 
extremely unlikely that Donne ever spent 
any time with his grandfather, or that the 
latter’s daughter, Mrs. Marven, returned to 
stay with him, at least until some time late 
in 1578. 

Gosse says that in 1577 Heywood’s lands 
were “ manipulated ”, indicating that he lost 
everything; but Gosse apparently was only 
referring to the 1557 commission investiga- 
tion: “ manipulate ” was ambiguous enough 


33 Repertory Book 19, fos. 75, 78, 99. 

34R. de la Bere, John Heywood, Entertainer 
(1937), p. 44. The list is among the Egerton Papers. 
Ellis is reported making a a; to the Papal 
Nuncio at Brussels on April 18, 1577, to report 
on Heretics, but he seems to have had nothing 
to say (State Papers Foreign-Elizabeth, 1575-1577, 
1394, 1395). ; 

35 Bang, op. cit., p. 236. 
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to cover any possibility of the commission’s 
action. Some of the Heywood lands 
remained in the family hands at least until 
1598, for another special commission in 
1599 seems to have investigated Jasper’s 
share of the holdings.** 

Closer to home the Heywood family was 
also having its troubles. On March 9, 1577, 
Elizabeth Marven lost her hold on the house 
in the close at St. Bartholomew’s. She had 
violated the terms of the lease by renting 
out the house rather than living in it her- 
self.*7 Actually the move seems to have been 
political rather than legal, for the man who 
took over, Robert Hyde, yeoman, was fast 
making friends and gaining influence at the 
hospital: he became one of the collectors of 
the poor rate by the time the Syminges 
moved in six years later. He was allowed 
to rent to anyone he wished. Rather than 
being charitably disposed towards Mrs. 
Marven “forasmuche as she is a poore 
woman ”’, the governors made a special order 
on May 11th that she should not touch any 
fixed part of the freehold, but deliver up the 
“key and quiett possession of the howse ” to 
Robert Hyde, as well as “the some of 
xxs”’.** This is the last we hear of Mrs. 
Donne’s sister, and even conjecture becomes 
useless. 

On June 15th of that summer, John 
Rastell, perhaps a very distant cousin, also 
a Jesuit, died at Ingolstadt. There is no way 
of knowing whether the Donnes knew him 
or not, but it might be of interest to notice 
the relations of the young Donne with the 
Jesuits, a society he was to write about so 
viciously years later. The family connection 
was, of course, close: he had two uncles 
who were members of the Society. But 
apart from his uncle Jasper, it is unlikely 
that as a child he had contact with any 
Jesuits. Father Fitzgibbon, S. J., in a 
detailed letter to me, has shown that there 
is “nowhere support for any supposed 
influence by Jesuits on John Donne’s educa- 
tion, or for any notable personal knowledge 
of Jesuits ”. 

Whether he had any personal acquain- 
tance with them or not, he certainly heard 
from his parents of the ill-treatment given 
the college at Antwerp in 1578, for his 
grandfather and uncle were very much 
involved. In April the college attempted to 

56 Gosse, I, 12; Reed, p 


68-9. 
37 St. Bartholomew panty 2, fos. 109, 109v. 
38 Tbid., fo. 113. 
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send John Heywood, among others, to 
Cologne for safety from mob violence, but 
they were stopped at the city gates and 
forced back to the college building. Shortly 
afterwards a mob attacked and pillaged the 
college, and the Fathers were made 
prisoners. They were sent by water to 
Malines, where there was a plot to kill 
them. This was frustrated by protection 
they received from Louvain, and they 
finally entered that city on May 26th. Hey- 
wood apparently spent what was left of a 
long life at Malines. His son Ellis died on 
October 2, 1578, in Louvain, and it is not 
likely that his father survived him long.** 

For three years, life at the Syminges’ home 
appears to have gone normally, and then, in 
1581, more excitement began. First was 
the arrival of Jasper Heywood. Whether 
Donne ever met his uncle or not, he must 
have heard a good deal of him. Rumours 
of his activities were rife, and whether they 
were true or not makes little difference when 
the effect is being considered. The secular 
priests charged that Heywood “ vaunted and 
bragged in England as if he were legate of 
the apostolic see, called a provincial council, 
abrogated the vigil and fasts of our Lady, 
and prohibited the Acts of the English 
Martyrs, written by Cardinal Allen”. 
Father Persons, whom Heywood replaced as 
vice-prefect or superior of the English Jesuit 
mission, denied the charges, but there is 
some reason to believe them.*® It is not 
necessary to believe Thomas Bell’s 1603 
statement that Heywood “ kept many horses 
and coaches and that his port and bearing 
were more baron-like than priest-like” in 
order to accept his being a much-discussed 
man about whom his nephew would hear a 
good deal. 

Meanwhile, in November, his step-father 
was giving up his six years’ presidency of the 
Royal College but not giving up his impor- 
tant position in that group. The following 
year was to bring their activities even closer 
to the boy. And along with everything else, 
death once again began to take its toll of the 
family. On July 2nd, Syminges’ son, 
William, was buried at Holy Trinity the Less. 
In November even greater and closer sorrow 
struck. On the 25th Donne’s two smaller 


3® Bang, op. cit., pp. 236-37. Gosse gives c. 1580 
for the death of John Heywood but with no 
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sisters, Mary and Katharyn, were buried.*' 
At some time before this, his oldest sister, 
Elizabeth, had also died, probably not long 
after her father. Since there is no record of 
her burial, it probably took place at St. 
Nicholas Olave, near her father. The house- 
hold had diminished considerably in five 
years and was now down to the parents and 
four children, counting the still unmarried 
Alice. 

In the summer of the following year the 
house in Trinity Lane took on more impor- 
tance than ever. Four meetings of the 
officers of the Royal College took place at 
the Syminges’ home. How much the ten 
year old John was allowed to see or hear is, 
of course, impossible to estimate, but he may 
well have met the eminent physicians who 
gathered there, especially for the election 
meeting, “a prandio”, on October 1, 1582. 
Similarly, he may well have heard about the 
July 6th and August 3rd meetings which dis- 
cussed better buildings for the College and 
confirmed a permanent series of lectures on 
surgery.*? 

Although these meetings seem to have 
been the only ones actually to take place at 
Syminges’ house, the doctor was not losing 
his influence, and he continued to attend the 
meetings in the college buildings and else- 
where quite frequently during 1583 and 
1584. Meanwhile, Uncle Jasper continued 
in the headlines. On November 17, 1582, 
he was reported to have converted 228 
people in three months in Staffordshire, in 
company with Father Holt and a seminary 
priest, Dr. Henshawe.** 

The following two years were busy ones 
for the young Donne. The two girls in the 
family were quickly approaching the 
marriageable age, and the two boys were oun 
the verge of leaving home for Oxford. 
Donne’s cousin, Alice, began the flight from 
the home nest by marrying James Russell, 
one of the young men of the parish, on 
July 9, 1583. Ten years later this unfor- 
tunate couple were to lose five children 
between September 7th and November 18th, 
undoubtedly from the plague.** This 
marriage cleared the way for Dr. Syminges 
to make a move that other ex-presidents of 


41 Register of Holy Trinity the Less No. 1, 1547- 
1663. 


42 Annals, II, fos. 14v, 15, 15v, 

43 §.P.D. Elizabeth, 1581- 1390, Vol, i,.p. 75% 
vol. clv, 96. 

44 Little Trinity Register I. 
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the Royal College had made, to the parish 
of St. Batholomew the Less. There he spent 
his last days near the famed hospital. Since 
his name does not occur in the Ledgers, it 
appears that he was a sub-tenant, but he paid 
the poor rate required of all inhabitants 
from the fourth quarter of 1583 until his 
death in July 1588. His social position in 
the parish is indicated by the fact that his 
name appears immediately after that of the 
chief physician of the hospital in each year’s 
list.“* Although he was still a wealthy man, 
there was no need for his keeping the large 
house in Trinity parish, nor the number of 
servants such an establishment required. At 
his new house only two servants were neces- 
sary, a young girl, Innocent Robinson, and 
a man, John Blade.** 

At the same time, Jasper Heywood was 
beginning his last year in England, in jail. 
His attempt to sail to France, after he had 
been recalled by his superiors, was frustrated 
by the Channel winds, which blew his ship 
back to the Sussex coast. Here he was 
arrested and carried in chains to the Clink, 
in Southwark, where he remained until his 
trial with five other Catholics in Westminster 
Hall on February 5, 1584. For some reason, 
perhaps because of his boyhood service as a 
page to the young Elizabeth while she was 
still only a princess, he was separated from 
the others and removed to the Tower while 
they were executed. During the year “he 
was permitted to receive visits from his 
sister’, and it is possible, as Gosse states, 
that his nephew accompanied his mother on 
such visits. It is more probable, however, 
that the sister involved was Mrs. Marven 
rather than Mrs. Syminges, whose husband 
might well have been averse to being drawn 
into recusant troubles at his advanced age.“’ 
Donne, in his Easter day sermon for 1627, 
describes as one of the necessary actions of a 
wife that she “not harbour in her house, a 
person dangerous to the Publike State, or to 
her husbands private state”’.** On January 
21, 1585, Heywood was taken, with 21 other 
Catholics, by ship from the Tower stairs and 
deposited on the coast of France under 
a penalty of death if he returned. After a 


45 egy! Accounts, Vol. I, 1575-1614, 
fos. 21, 25, 28, 30, 32. 

46 Sr, ph Badin Journal 3, fo. 287v. 

47 Gosse (I, 13-15) becomes hopelessly entangled 
in dates during th is period, having Heywood e exiled 
some months before he is released from prison to 
live. with Mrs. Donne. 

48 80 Sermons, XX, p. 219. 
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short stay in Burgundy, he was sent to 
Naples, where he lived until 1598. It is quite 
possible that Donne visited him there during 
his Continental travels. 

Donne’s last year of childhood must have 
been an interesting one for more reasons 
than having a famous uncle in jail. If 
before he had seen death at work in his 
own family, he now saw it working whole- 
sale at the hospital. If he had seen doctors 
at meetings and fireside conversations, here 
he saw them at their daily tasks. There were 
also the new playmates of the neighbour- 
hood, who perhaps, but only perhaps, 
included the family of John Lyly, which 
lived in this parish. And in the summer of 
1584 there was Bartholomew Fair, nearly in 
his own back yard. The gilt gingerbread 
figures that were on sale there later made 
their way into his songs. 

And so the period of Donne’s boyhood 
comes to a close in a burst of colour, 
darkened by his stepfather’s increasing age 
and debility and by his uncle’s imprisonment 
in the Tower. Behind him lay the days of 
games and play. In October he left 
London with his young brother for Hart 
Hall, Oxford, and began in earnest the 
education which was to fit him for service 
at court, in Parliament, and in_ the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s. 


BaIRD D. WHITLOCK. 
Case Institute of Technology. 


IMPARTIAL 


THE first use of this word recorded in 

O.E.D. is in Richard II (1593) and 
C. T. Onions, obviously following O.E.D., 
says that it is ‘not pre-Shakespearean’. 
However, it occurs in Robert Greene’s 
Perymedes the Black Smith, published in 
1588, in the following context: 


_ fortune who ment to make hir a mirrour of hir 
inconstancie, as it were entring a league with 
Neptune, droue hir vpon the coast of Decapolis, 
wher perforce she was forst to lande, not remain- 
ing on shoare three dayes, before in the companie 
of an other gentlewoman that / was nourse to 
hir sonne, she was brought to bed of a man 
childe, whome she called Infortunio, distressed 
thus, she past away many daies till a faire winde 
might serue to transport hir to Lippary, which 
comming about according to the marriners minde, 
they caused the Lady to sende hir two infants 
a borde with their nourse, she hir selfe solitarilie 
walking by the shoare till the cockboate came 
againe to fetch hir. But the destinies who are 
impartiall in their resolutions, hauing intended 
a worse mishap, gaue hir a sorer mate in this 
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maner: no sooner had they shipped the sely 

babes, but that a Barke of Coursayres and 

pyrates came by, who seeing this ship not greatly 
manned for defence, bare towardes it, and borded 
it, Carrying away both vessell and marriners as 

a pryse. (Sigs. B4y-C ) 

The meaning of ‘impartiall’ here admits 
of some doubt. It might be argued that the 
destinies, wishing ‘to make hir a mirrour 
of hir inconstancie’, are meting out a 
justice, though a severe one, in not mitigat- 
ing their resolutions against the heroine, 
and that Greene’s use of ‘ impartiall ’ is thus 
derived from the primary sense of the word. 
Against this, it may be noted that, in medi- 
tating upon these misfortunes, the heroine, 
Mariana, refers to the ‘vniust destinies’ 
(Sig. Cl). More important, the phrase 
‘hauing intended a worse mishap’ seems 
to suggest that ‘impartiall’ is here used in 
the sense of ‘thorough’, ‘immoderate’, or 
‘ruthless’, closely related to O.E.D.’s ‘ not 
partial or fragmentary, entire, complete’, 
recorded as occurring in 1716, and as 
obsolete and rare. This interpretation is 
supported by Greene’s use a few pages 
earlier in the same work of the word 
‘ partiall’ in the sense exactly opposite to 
that which I have suggested for ‘ impartiall ’: 

nature, which is so partiall in hir desires, that 
were not our vitious mindes drowned in gluttonie, 
content would seale vp hir request with a very 
small pittance. 

‘Partial’ in the same, unusual, sense is 
recorded in 1576 (O.E.D. 2.d.) and defined 
as ‘using or dealing with only a part, not 
the whole, of something; sparing’. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that, having used the 
positive form of the word in this sense, 
Greene should go on to use the then unusual 
negative form in the opposed sense. 

This leads to a reconsideration of O.E.D.’s 
third section on the word ‘ impartial ’, where 
it is defined as ‘ misused for partial’. Two 
examples are given. For the second, from 
Swetnam the Woman Hater (1620), this 
definition is obviously correct. The first, 
however, is in the following lines from the 
first (and ‘Bad’) Quarto of Romeo and 
Juliet (1597, Sig. 12): 

Cap: Cruel, vniust, impartiall destinies, _ 
Why to this day haue you preseru’d my life? 
To see my hope, my stay, my ioy my life, 
Depriude of sence, of life, of all by death, 
Cruell, vniust, impartiall destinies. 

Cap: O sad fac’d sorrow map of misery, 
Why this sad time haue I desird to see. 

This day, this vniust, this impartial] 7 
Wherein I hop’d to see my comfort full, 

To be depriude by suddaine destinie. 
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The sense I have suggested for Greene’s 
use of the word seems to fit just as well here. 
It means that tautology with ‘ vniust’ need 
no longer be assumed, and the reference in 
both passages to ‘destinies’ suggests an 
association with the common idea of the 
inexorability of Fate (cf. Tilley F81, ‘ As 
sure as Fate’, and F83, ‘It is impossible to 
avoid Fate (destiny) ’). 


STANLEY W. WELLS. 


The Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


TWO NOTES ON THE 
INTERPRETATION OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEXT 
I 
Pericles, IV ii 25 
Pandor. . . . the poore Transiluanian is dead 
that laye with the little baggadge. 
Boult. I, shee quickly poupt him, she made 
him roast-meate for wormes. 

As Boult leaves us in no doubt as to the 
fate of the Transylvanian, so, it might be 
argued, Shakespeare has left us in no real 
doubt as to the meaning of the verb pooped. 
Yet the word has come to be shown in 
Shakespearean glossaries with a certain 
Bowdlerised imprecision; the present-day 
reader gets the impression that such a verb 
was current with the single and unambig- 
uous sense, ‘to deceive, cheat’, in the 
spoken English of Shakespeare’s time. 
O.E.D., although showing a noun poop 
(‘ the stern of a ship’) and a verb (‘to blow, 
toot’), both current in inter-related senses in 
nursery and vulgar speech, separates off a 
second verb poop (Obsolete; 1575 to 1663), 
which it defines ‘To deceive, cheat, cozen, 
befool’, and elects to cite the Pericles 
instance under this definition. Accordingly 
Onions in his glossary and Maxwell in his 
edition (‘New Cambridge’ 1956) give this 
sense ‘ deceive ’, Maxwell further comments 
on Deighton’s gloss that no such literal 
sense is recognised by O.E.D. Kittredge 
(1936) seems to follow the same line as 
O.E.D., he defines ‘to play (one) a foul 
trick’. My own gloss, in Sisson’s edition 
(1954), ‘to cheat, sink, blow up’, includes 
O.E.D.’s ‘to cheat’. 

A scurrilous epigram by John Davies of 
Hereford (71565 to 1618) affords clear 
evidence of one of the senses attaching to 
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the noun poop in seventeenth century 
spoken English: 

Phrina (hot whoore) ‘takes pepper in the nose’ 

Because her nose pimples some call poxes ; 

Wherewith she peppers both her friends and foes, 

So makes her nose and poope, two pepper- 

boxes.! 

If we derive the verb in Boult’s speech from 
this noun we reach a sense more fully in 
context than O.E.D’s definition. (That the 
verb happens to occur in the printed record 
some years earlier than the noun would not 
be a material objection.) O.E.D. cites the 
verb poop, ‘to deceive’ in four other in- 
stances; no suggestion is made by the 
editors of the Dictionary that the verb is 
employed only with indecent connotation; 
the verb is derived, conjecturally, by refer- 
ence to the Dutch poep, ‘a clown’. But if 
we examine context of usage in each of the 
four instances cited it is possible to argue 
that the verb inevitably carries with it some 
reference to sex or bodily function. In the 
first citation, from Gammer Gurton (1575), 
‘But there ich was powpte indeede’, the 
sense could be ‘left bare-breeched’; the 
physical sense of the second (Nashe, 1596) 
is clear from the collocation: ‘Wee shall 
. . . trumpe and poope him well enough’. 
In that from May, al650, when ‘two 
Gallants’ are ‘ poopt of what they enjoyed’, 
a ‘shit-breech’ serving-man, victim with 
his master in a previous robbery, helps to 
take vengeance on the two accomplices, who 
are sent away empty-handed. In the last 
instance (Dryden, 1663) the sense of poopt 
is ‘pregnant’. I suggest therefore that in 
the five instances cited by O.E.D. under 
Poop, v.? a derivation from Poop, sb.' 
would be appropriate, and that the defini- 
tion given, ‘to deceive, befool’, combines 
into a decent euphemism various senses 
which belonged elsewhere than in the 
English of polite society. 

1 oT Works of John Davies of Hereford, 
ed. A. Grosart, 1878. Vol. II, ‘Vpon English 
Ge c. 1616, No. 7. See also No. 229. 

Davies may well have known a form pooper as 
a dialect variant of ‘pepper’, deriving from ME. 


peopur, OE. pipor, piopur. "The English Dialect 
Dictionary cites pupper, ‘pepper’, in Suffolk 


dialect. 
II 
Timon of Athens (II i 13) 
Senator. . . . It cannot hold, no reason 


Can sound his state in safety. 
The Senator, calculating the sum of Timon’s 
debts and certain that Timon’s extravagance 
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cannot long continue, wishes quickly to 
reclaim what he has lent. In this context of 
language and situation I suggest that state 
means ‘circumstances as regards means of 
livelihood, riches or possessions’. O.E.D. 
illustrates this sense (le.) from 1389 to 1763: 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 20 If eny brother or 
sister falle in pouert, . . . his state shal bene 
holpen, of euery brother and sister of ye gilde, 
wt a ferting in ye woke. 1763 Churchill Con- 
ference 109 My Credit at last gasp, my State 
undone. 
The meaning of the verb sound we should 
derive, I think, from the adjective in its 
sense (3c.) ‘financially solid or safe’, as 
illustrated by O.E.D. (1601, R. Johnson 
Kingd. & Comm. (1603) 17. . .)), 
left his credite sound with the marchants, and 
readie money to his sonne. 
The primary meaning of the Senator’s words 
would then be ‘ No reasonable person can 
think it financially safe to try to bolster up 
Timon’s credit. Anyone foolish enough to 
lend him money will lose it’. Sound may 
have also the secondary sense ‘ to plumb, go 
deep enough to’; state has no doubt the 
sense ‘splendour, extravagance’. Johnson’s 
emendation ‘found’ for sound has been 
retained by some present-day editors. 


HiLDa M. HuLME. 
London. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XIX 


acrimony. (O.E.D. 2. Sharp or irritat- 
ing bitterness of disposition or manner. 
1618.) 1599 A&M, I, 23. Her wit 
stings, galles off the skinne with tart 
acrimony of her sharpe quicknesse, [The 
word here still retains something of its 
earlier, more literal meaning, ‘ Biting sharp- 
ness to the taste; pungency; acridity’, of 
which examples are listed under O.E.D. 1. 
from 1542.] 

all-excelling. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Pygmalion, St.2, line 11, My mistress’ 
all-excelling face. [O.E.D. notes that with the 
exception of all-wielding, which is found 
already in Old English, examples of ail in 
combination with the pr.pple. do not occur 
much before 1600. The three earliest 
examples cited are Shakespeare’s all-telling, 
1588, all-cheering, 1592, and _ all-ending, 
1594, the next two being Marston’s, both 
from Scourge, 1598, all-canning, Sat.V,29, 
and all-dimming, To Oblivion, 14. Marston 
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was in fact greatly given to this form of 
combination: see especially my Notes XII 
and XIII, N.&Q. ccii, 283-4, 524-5. The 
number of such combinations is virtually 
unlimited, as O.E.D. notes, and in accord- 
ance with its customary practice in such 
cases it cites only a few specimens.] 

all-knowing. (O.E.D. All- 7. adv. with 
pr.pple. 1612.) 1604 Fawne, II, 183. My 
all-knowing father. 

applausive. (O.E.D. a.+3. Worthy of 
applause. 1605.) 1599 A&M, I, 24. You 
have the most graceful presence, applasive 
elecuty, amazing volubility. [Marston also 
antedates the first O.E.D, example of a.l. 
See my Notes I, N.& Q. cic, 426.] 

attire, (Fig. use of v.3.b., to adorn, not 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. VI, 
57. Far-fetch’d words attiereth his periods. 

babel. (O.E.D. 4. Comb., mostly attrib., 
in which babel approaches the character of 
an adj. 1653.) 1601 WYW, II, 265. Why, 
what a babell arrogance is this? [Marston’s 
sense, which seems to be ‘haughty, over- 
bearing’, is not among those listed in 
O.E.D., where the examples refer either to 
the ‘confusion’ or the literal ‘ loftiness’ of 
Babel.]} 

bare-scalped. (For ‘bare-headed’. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1601 WYW, II, 260. 
Stand aw’d and bare-skalp’t at the glosse of 
silkes. 

barnacle. (Used contemptuously of a 
person, possibly emphasizing insignificance. 
Under s.v. 3.fig. O.E.D. lists senses a., ‘a 
constant attendant’, first instanced 1607, 
and b., ‘ the cant term for a decoy swindler ’, 
instanced 1591, but Marston’s use of the 
word comes under neither of these head- 
ings.) 1601 WYW, II, 255. Thou 
ungratious child, thou simple animall, thou 


barnacle. 

bastinado. (OED. v. 1614.) 1599 
A&M, I, 42. cCasTILIOo: You bastinadoed 
me, I take it. FELICHE: I bastinadoed 
you, and you tooke it. 

bawling. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 2. 1603.) 1601 
WYW, II, 290. Still these same bauling 
pipes, sound softer straines. 

bed-red. (O.E.D. a. 2.fig. 1621.) 1601 
WYW, II, 238. All things start up with 
light, Only my hart... Lies bed-red, 
crippeld by coy Celia. 

before-hand. (Under tB. adj. Obs. rare., 
O.E.D. gives a single example, dated a 1704, 
with the sense ‘ready, prepared’. Marston 
uses the adj. in quite another sense: ‘ fore- 
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most in society, in the forefront of fashion ’.) 
1601 WYW, II, 261. Thou shouldst grow 
proud, and like a fore-horse, view None but 
before-hand gallants. 

belch. (O.E.D.  v. 4.trans. b.fig. 1610.) 
1599 A&M, I, 19. Straight chops a wave, 
and in his sliftred panch Downe fals our 
ship . . . Which in an instant up was belkt 
againe. 1604 Mal. I. 190. It was the Duke, 
Whom straight the nicer stomackt sea Belcht 


up. 

bloodiness. (O.E.D. 2. Sanguinary 
quality, tendency to bloodshed, 1610.) 
1603 DC, II, 133. No knowne danger, No 
assured wicked bloodines, Could draw your 
hart from this damnation. 

blush-colour. (C.E.D. Blush B. adj. gives 
blush colour as a sb. in an example dated 
1633. Under C. Comb., the adjective blush- 
coloured is found dated 1626.) 1601 WYW, 
II, 287. My blush-colour Satten sute. 

bore. (O.E.D. sb. 1. fe. Applied to 
the wounds of Christ. ’S bores, a profane 
oath=God’s wounds. Obs. Only one ex- 
ample cited, dated 1640.) 1599 AR, I, 117. 
A foole? Gods bores, I scorn’t with my 
heele. 

brain-buffet. (Mental combat, intellectual 
struggle. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1601 
WYW, II, 258. At that they are at braine 
buffets fell by the eares. [The ‘they’ here 
refers to ‘ Zabarell, Aquinas, Scotus’, and 
‘antick Donate ’.} 

brick-colour. (O.E.D. lists under Brick sb.’ 
9.a. attrib., but cites no example. The adj. 
brick-coloured is recorded from 1708.) 1601 
WYW, IL, 274. His beard is derectly brick 
collour. 

bright-spangled. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. VII, 172. Her bright- 
spangled crown. 

broadly. (O.E.D. adv. 3. Outspokenly, 
openly. 1624.) 1604 Fawne, Il, 156. By 
this night Ile speake broadly first and thou 
wilt. 

brothel-drab. (A whore. Unrecorded in 
O.E.D.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. VI, 34. Some 
brothel drab to help him stanzas frame. 
[Marston was much given to forming such 
combs. See next item, and my Notes XIV, 
N&Q. cciii, 5.] 

brothel-pit. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. II. 42. Each hour to resort to 


brothel-pits. Gustav Cross. 
University of Sydney. 


(To be continued) 
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“CYNTHIA ” IN THE O.E.D. 


"THE first quotation here given is from 

Milton’s J] Penseroso (1632): “ While 
Cynthia checks her dragon yoke” (line 59), 
This should be supplemented by a much 
earlier quotation from Marlowe’s Tambur. 
laine, written in 1587 and first published in 
1590. In Act I, Scene i of the first part 
Cosroe points out the characteristics of his 
foolish brother Mycetes by reference to his 
natal horoscope: 


Vnhappie Persea .. . 

Now to be rulde and gouerned by a man, 

At whose byrth-day Cynthia with Saturne ioinde, 
And Joue, the Sun and Mercurie denied 

To shed their influence in his fickle brain.' 


The allusion here is clearly to the moon in 
an astrological context.” 

A further source is Ben Jonson's comedy 
Cynthia's Revels which first appeared in 
1601. Cynthia, it will be recalled, stands 
for Elizabeth in this satire of some court 
types. Thus Jonson is able to make playful 
use of the word both as a name for Diana 
and for the moon. A pertinent quotation 
would be: 


Mercury. . But are these (Cvprp) the 
starres of CyNTHIAS court? doe these Nymphs 
attend vpon Diana? 

Cupid. They are in her court (MERCVRIE) but 
not as starres, these neuer come in the presence 
of CyNnTHIA.* 


The following quotation should also be 
taken into consideration; it is from the 
hymn preceding Act V, Scene vi: 

Earth, let not thy enuious shade 

Dare it selfe to interpose; 

Cyntras shining orbe was made 

Heauen to cleere, when day did close.* 


The new illustrations do not require a 
readjustment of the explanation of the word; 
but they give a date of its first use more than 
forty years earlier than hitherto recorded.° 


BERNHARD FABIAN. 


University of Marburg. 


1 Works, ed. Tucker Brooke (1953 repr.). p. 9, 
11.14, 20-23. 

2For an interpretation see Johnstone Parr, 
Tamburlaine’s | Malady and Other Essays on 
Astrology in Elizabethan Drama, 1953, pp. 24-31. 

3 Ben Jonson, ed. Herford & Simpson, 1932, vol. 
IV, p. 80 (=II. iv. 11.102-106). 

4 Tbid., p. 161 (=V. vi. 11.7-10). 

5 Further instances of Cynthia are cited by C. T. 
Onions in his Shakespeare Glossary (Romeo & 
Juliet III. v. 20; Ven. 728).—Ed. 
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MILTON’S ROOMS AT 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE 


VISITORS to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

are still shown what are called 
“Milton’s Rooms”. The fact is, however, 
that these rooms were never Milton’s; they 
were apparently first assigned to him at 
some time between 1740 and 1787. 

David Masson accepted the “ tradition” 
begun in the mid-eighteenth century when 
in The Life of Milton he recorded that 
Milton’s rooms “ are in the older part of the 
building, on the left side of the court, as you 
enter through the street gate, and are the 
first-floor rooms on the first stair on that 
side. The rooms consist at present of a 
small study, with two windows looking into 
the court, and a very small bedroom adjoin- 
ing. They do not seem to have been altered 
at all since Milton’s time” (I [1881], 132). 
A few years later Masson treated the tradi- 
tion as if it were fact when he described and 
sketched the rooms in an article called 
“Local Memories of Milton” which 
appeared in Good Words (xxxiv [1893], 
39-44): the visitor is shown the rooms 
Milton occupied, Masson said, “up one of 
the staircases on the left of the quadrangle ”’, 
(Some American readers may need to be 
reminded that in England one reaches the 
first floor by a staircase because it is the 
floor above the main or ground floor.) 

No one now apparently questions that 
these rooms in the First Court were 
Milton’s, though careful chroniclers like 
J. Milton French in The Life Records note 
that they are only “ traditionally ’”’ Milton’s. 
The Master of Christ’s College, Professor 
Brian W. Downs, wrote on 21 November, 
1958, in prompt reply to an enquiry: “ Un- 
fortunately, the College records do not give 
precise information about the actual rooms 
inhabited by students before the nineteenth 
century. ... The rooms”, which Masson 
describes, “are still pointed out as tradi- 
tionally Milton’s; but we have no idea how 
and when that tradition started. In fact, 
when I was an undergraduate, the honour 
was disputed between two rooms, with no 
evidence much for either.” 

The tradition that Milton lived in the First 
Court was not alive in 1740, however, 
though it was certainly alive in 1787, when 
Wordsworth entered Cambridge. In his first 
year in college, as he relates in The Prelude 
(III, 293-302), | Wordsworth visited 
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““Milton’s rooms”, and so great was his 
excitement and so many were the toasts that 
for the first and only time in his life he got 
gloriously intoxicated. Poor Wordsworth 
would have been spared some remorse but 
perhaps denied some emotion worthy of 
being recollected in tranquillity if he had 
known that in college Milton actually lived, 
it seems, in Rats’ Hall. Dr. William Stukeley 
(1687-1765) made a summer visit to Cam- 
bridge and wrote in his diary on 27 July, 
1740: ‘“ They have lately pulled down the 
old wooden building at Christ’s College 
called Rats’ Hall, where Milton had his lodg- 
ing” (Family Memoirs, Surtees Society, vol. 
Ixxvi, p. 38). 

Rats’ Hall was presumably a pleasantly 
new building, only twelve years old, when 
Milton entered college in 1625: “In 1613 a 
wooden building, of two stories with attics, 
which seemingly contained twelve chambers, 
was erected in the Second Court.”* With 
other buildings and walls “ it formed a little 
court, about one-third less than the present 
Second Court. It was picturesque, as 
appears in Loggan’s view [of 1688]. It is 
called in the accounts ‘the little building,’ 
but quite as often it has the more popular 
title of Rats’ Hall.”’ This structure was 
erected to care for an unexpected rise in 
enrolment and was apparently regarded as 
a merely temporary affair (Peile, p. 156), for 
beyond it in the Second Court and parallel 
to it the handsome Fellows’ Building was 
contructed in the years 1640-1642 (Peile, 
p. 36). “Temporary” college buildings, 
however, are sometimes long a-razing. It 
was not until 1731 that, “an eyesore in front 
of the Fellows’ Building” (Peile, p. 156), 
Rats’ Hall was finally pulled down because 
it was “past repair’ and because “the 
number of students had fallen off so much 
that it was not needed ” (Peile, p. 228). 

Demi-god of literature though Milton was 
in 1740 when Stukeley visited Cambridge, in 
the nine-year period after Rats’ Hall in the 
Second Court was demolished no one had 
yet bothered to invent a First Court lodging 


1 John Peile, Christ’s College (University of Cam- 
bridge. College Histories, London, 1900), pv. 36. 
A. H. Lloyd, The Early History of Christ's 
College, Cambridge (Cambridge. 1934) deals with 
the period before 1505, but its illustrations supple- 
ment those in Dr. Peile’s book and help make 
clear the difference between Christ’s College as it 
was and is.t I am indebted to Dr. Louis B. Wright 
and the facilities of the Folger Shakesneare Library 
for the opportunity to consult the works mentioned 
in this article. 
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for Milton so that devotees could worship 
at the true shrine. It is scarcely credible 
that Milton lived first in Rats’ Hall and later 
in the First Court; if this had been so, the 
inquisitive Stukeley would surely have been 
shown the First Court rooms. Nor is it 
sensible to question a statement of fact by 
Stukeley, a “central figure’ among early 
eighteenth - century antiquarian students,” 
whose name repeatedly turns up in the 
bibliographies at the ends of articles in the 
D.N.B. Stukeley was a physician and later 
a clergyman, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
He was a scholar, and his facts are clear and 
sound, even though sometimes his conclu- 
sions are neither. 

Thus, though between 1731 and 1740 
Milton’s room(s) at Christ’s College could 
not be shown to visitors because Rats’ Hall 
had been demolished, at some time between 
1740 and 1787 (when Wordsworth over- 
celebrated) someone started the “ tradition ” 
that Milton lived in the First Court rooms 
described by Masson. Since this important 
literary shrine no longer existed, a credible 
substitute for it (as Masson says, “in the 
older part of the building”) had to be 
created. 

No doubt some lucky reader of diaries or 
other autobiographical works written be- 
tween 1740 and 1787 will some day be able 
to tell us how the tradition started. 


WILLIAM SLOANE. 
Dickinson College. 


2 Stuart Piggott, William Stukeley, an Eighteenth- 
century Antiquary (Oxford, 1950), p. x. 

+ The Conway Letters, ed. Marjorie H. Nicolson 
(New Haven, 1930), has opposite p. 176 a beautiful 
reproduction of David Loggan’s sketch of Christ’s 
College, which plainly shows Rats’ Hall standing 
by itself in the second court in front of the hand- 
some Fellows’ Building. 


THE DATE OF MILTON’S 
“AD PATREM ” 


A RECENT discussion of the date of 

authorship of Milton’s Ad Patrem is 
that of Professor William R. Parker in A 
Tribute to George Coffin Taylor (U. of 
North Carolina Press, 1952), pp. 125-28. 
Evidence for dating has rested on the inter- 
pretations of lines and the conflation of 
those interpretations with Méilton’s bio- 
graphy. Professor Parker narrows the date 
to before November 1634 by what seems to 
be a persuasive fact: the 1645 edition of the 
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elegies and the Sylve@ prints all the poems in 
apparent chronological order unless Ad 
Patrem is dated after November 1634. [t 
follows De Idea Platonica (dated by Parker, 
1630-1632) and precedes the Greek transla. 
tion of Psalm 114 (November 29, 1634), 
which is followed by the Greek Philosophus 
ad regem (dated by Parker, December 1634. 
early 1635). But chronological order may 
not be so accurate as it seems: the printing 
of the Sylve may have yielded a physical 
reason for placing Ad Patrem out of order 
and in disagreement with Milton’s prefer- 
ence. 

The 1645 edition used octavo gatherings 
of eight leaves (sixteen pages) with signa- 
tures in double fours. Each page normally 
has twenty-four lines of Roman type, a page 
number, and a catchword on a separate 
line; a title with spacing required the 
equivalent of three or more lines. The 
important signatures for consideration here 
are the end of the D gathering (D,) and the 
beginning of the E gathering (E,-E,): 

Sig. Page Contents 

D,R 63 De Idea Platonica (19 lines) 


Ad Patrem (head equivalent to 
3 lines, 2 lines) 


D,V-E.R 64-67 Ad Patrem (24 lines on each 
of four pages) 

E,V 68 Ad Patrem (22 lines) 

E,R 69 Psalm 114 (head equivalent to 
3 lines, 22 lines) 

E,V 70 Philosophus ad regem (head 


equivalent to 4 lines, 5 lines) 

Ad Saisillum (head equivalent 

to 3 lines, 12 lines) 
Let us see what the compositor would have 
been faced with if his manuscript copy 
placed the poems in this order: De Idea 
Platonica, Psalm 114, Philosophus ad regem, 
Ad Patrem, Ad Salsillum. First of all he 
would have to solve the problem which 
would arise on p. 64: 


D,R 63 De Idea Platonica (19 lines) 
Psalm 114 (head equivalent to 
3 lines, 2 lines) 

D,V 64 Psalm 114 (20 lines) 


A space a little less than one 

inch 
The space left on p. 64 would allow about 
four lines of type; that is, it would be just 
about enough for the head of Philosophus 
ad regem only. And of course, the head 
of a poem would not be placed on a page 
without at least two lines of poetry. Thus 
the compositor would have to set Philoso- 
phus ad regem out of chronological order. 
(I assume that a space the equivalent of four 
or more lines would not be left unfilled on 
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either p. 63 or p. 64, just as the slight 
remainder on p. 41 was used for the head 
and two lines of In ventorem Bombdare, 
the two remaining lines being put on the 
verso, that on p. 63 for the head and two 
lines of Ad Patrem, that on p. 16 in the 
English poems for the head and two lines 
of The Passion, and that on p. 20 in the 
English poems for the head and two lines 
of Upon the Circumcision.) 

If Philosophus ad regem were inserted 
after Ad Patrem, probably only the head 
and one line of this latter poem (an 
unlikely printing) could be placed on p. 64 
unless an adjustment in spacing were made. 
The rest of Ad Patrem would fit pp. 65-69, 
p. 70 being the same as it actually appears. 
But another difficulty arises for a composi- 
tor using this arrangement: signatures D 
(D,.R and D,V) and E (E,V) would both 
use Greek type, the only Greek type in the 
entire volume. If the compositor used 
some Greek type in each of the two formes 
of signature D and some in the inner forme 
of the next signature, an unwise waste of 
time and unnecessary complication for a 
probably cluttered shop would arise. It 
would certainly be easier and less time- 
consuming in setting and completing the 
work for the compositor to have all the 
Greek type in one signature, so that he 
could distribute his type after presswork of 
the signature and put it away instead of 
retaining his Greek type case along with his 
Roman type case for use after perfecting 
the next signature. Likewise he would find 
both efficiency and proficiency in adjusting 
himself to setting and proof-reading Greek 
within the shorter time afforded by its 
appearance in only one signature. Upon 
reaching p. 63 (with only one page left in 
each forme of the signature), the compositor 
would easily see that both Greek poems 
would not fit in. Therefore the solution 
(since De Idea Platonica would already 
have been set) was to move Ad Patrem out 
of order, keeping sig. D all Roman type and 
making only sig. E Roman and Greek. 
(This is a second reason why it is improbable 
that Philosophus ad regem would have been 
set on p. 65, leaving space on p. 63 or p. 64, 
for two signatures would be involved.) 
Since these two poems contain the only 
Greek in the volume, we may infer that 
difficulty exhibited in setting Greek 
persuaded the compositor to place the poems 
close together in time of work. 
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Accepting Professor Parker’s suggested 
date for Philosophus ad regem, 1 have con- 
sidered the poem as preceding Ad Patrem 
in the copy sent to the printer. If Philoso- 
phus ad regem dates later, as some have 
suggested, and if in the original copy Ad 
Patrem was placed by Milton (or his copyist) 
between the Greek poems, the problem of 
two signatures noted above would exist, the 
order actually used proving the best 
solution. 

The preceding remarks do not indicate 
the date of authorship of Ad Patrem; they 
do, however, suggest that the apparent 
chronological order of the poems could have 
been disturbed by exigencies of printing. 
With this realization, Professor Parker’s 
dating becomes questionable. First, in a 
more recent article in M.L.N., Ixxiii (1958), 
82-83, H. A. Barnett has argued for a date 
of composition between February 7 and 
March 20 (around March 5) or between 
March 10 and April 20 (around April 5). 
This opposes Professor Parker’s dating of 
the poem after the original performance of 
Comus (September 29, 1634) and before 
Psalm 114 (November 29, 1634). Second, 
the interpretations of lines and the confla- 
tion of those interpretations with Milton’s 
biography suggested by Sir Herbert Grier- 
son and Dr. Tillyard, placing the poem close 
to Lycidas (November 1637) and the Italian 
trip (from April 1638), seem more meaning- 
ful and convincing. If the publication of 
Comus does lie behind the conflict implied 
in Ad Patrem, and if Miss Helen Darbishire 
is correct in suggesting such publication 
during the early months of 1638 (the 1637 
date of the title-page being old style), we 
may be able to assign Ad Patrem to around 
March 1638, in view of Barnett’s conclusion, 
for during April Milton was concerned with 
preparations for his trip abroad. 


JOHN T. SHAWCROSS. 


Newark College of Engineering, 
New Jersey. 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF 
“ ARCADES ” 


ESPITE numerous corrections, the draft 
of Arcades in the Trinity MS. is a 
transcript from another copy. Evidence for 
this lies not only in the rather even, unhesi- 
tant basic writing, and in the fact that at 
least 88 of the final 109 lines are 
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unaltered, but also in the following errors 
and corrections: “ &”’, line 52, first written 
for “or” because lines 50 and 51 both had 
begun with “ & ”; “ awakes the leaves ”’, line 
57, immediately corrected to “awakes the 
slumbring leaves”; “ & turning”, line 66, 
altered to “& turn”, the error probably 
arising from Milton’s glancing at line 65, 
which begins “and sing ”’; “ heare”’, the last 
word of line 72, first written as the first 
word of line 73, then crossed out and added 
to its correct line; “ of br—”’, the beginning 
of line 89, originally written as part of line 
88; and probably the misspellings of 
“deity”, line 25, and “to”, line 36. 

No study of the transcript of Arcades and 
its corrections has been published;' yet its 
important biographical and creative aspects 
call for some consideration. I should like to 
examine all changes made in the basic draft 
to try to determine the form of the mask at 
the time it was to be set down and the kinds 
of alterations made. 

At first this composition was called “ Part 
of a maske”, just as Comus was labelled 
only “A maske”. Sometime after 1640, 
apparently in preparation for publication, 
Milton added part of the present heading, 
“Arcades Part of an Entertainment at 
[Harefield] ”’. 

There is a first start of two lines, crossed 
through with a large “ X”’: 

Looke nymphs & shepherds looke heere ends our 

ques{t] 
since at last of eyes are blest. 
I believe that Milton erred here by writing 
the second line in his copy as part of the 
first line “ heere ends our quest”) just as he 
had started to do with lines 88-9. The 
songs of Arcades have no _ pentameters, 
which this first line is. It seems unlikely that 
Milton would have run the initial address 
into the rest of the line without a comma 
(cf. line 26), but punctuation seldom appears 
at the end of lines, which fact would account 


1 A few corrections are discussed by Laura Lock- 
wood in ‘“ Milton’s Corrections to the Minor 
Poems’. M.L.N., xxv (1910). 201-5, and John Diek- 
hoff, ** Critical Activity of the Poetic Mind: John 
Milton ”, P.M.L.A., lv (1940), 748-72. Neither con- 
siders Arcades as a transcription; Professor Diek- 
hoff, after mentioning the possibility of error with 
lines 65 and 66, offers a reading of lines 62-70, in 
effect, but without reconstruction, which would 
deny a transcribal error in line 66. What he 
suggests seems to me to create at least one truncated 
line (70) and an awkward double suspension 
through lines 68-69, which, however, are not 
included in his reading and which could have been 
inserted at transcription. 
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for its omission here. Next it should be 
noted that the Genius of the Wood refers 
to “ this quest of yors”’ in line 34, an echo of 
the deleted first line. Through revision, it js 
“heere our sollemne search hath end”, 
which, not exactly or so well, now prefigures 
the Genius’ words. ‘“ Quest” signifies more 
than just “search ”’; it is a seeking after and 
striving for, usually involving a journey and 
high endeavours. The generic “ search” 
merely denotes something’s being looked for. 
By far, “quest” better fits the situation 
which Milton is depicting; “search”, then, 
would have replaced “ quest” at revision, 
that is, during transcription. The present 
seventh line, because it iterates “‘ heere ends 
our quest ’’, could have been written only at 
revision; thus, because of rhyme, the present 
line 6 would not have been written until 
revision either. 

I therefore suggest that originally the first 
stanza had six lines, as have the other three 
stanzas, which were something like this: 

Looke nymphs & shepherds looke 
heere ends our quest 
since at last or eyes are blest 
with sudden blaze of majestie 
too divine to be mistooke 
this this is shee. 
The irregular rhyme scheme and metre are 
similar to those in the two songs of Comus, 
lines 229-42 and 858-65, the later songs of 
which (lines 889-900, 957-64, and 965-74) 
exhibit more regular rhyme, primarily 
couplets, and somewhat irregular metre, just 
as the two later songs of Arcades do. The 
last three stanzas of the first song of Arcades, 
regardless of the reconstructed first stanza, 
also become relatively more regular in 
rhyme and metre than the first. Possibly 
Milton changed the beginning in order to 
make the end of the quest more emphatic 
by citing it at the end of the stanza; the final 
form has a definitely periodic effect. Then 
he changed “‘ quest ” to “ search” to achieve 
alliteration and to avoid the less euphonious 
“quest hath end”, which otherwise would 
result. 

Lines 10-13 were changed to dispel con- 
fusion in the pronomials in lines 8-13, which 
apply both to the person addressed (the 
Countess-Dowager) and to Fame.’ The 


2 Miss Lockwood wrote that the pronomials in 
the first version relate to Fame throughout, the 
revision being ‘‘ designed to achieve more logical 
or more vivid expressions’’. But surely the two 
instances of “‘ her”, lines 8 and 11, refer to the 
Countess, and “she’’, line 12, and “her’’, the 
13, refer to Fame. Professor Diekhoff states that 
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revision makes all feminine pronomials refer 
to the person addressed only and also con- 
tinues the poem from the point of view of 
“we”. In line 18 “sitting” is substituted 
for “seated” as it better accords with the 
present participle “shooting” in line 16. 
There was some indecision over “ Juno” or 
“Ceres” in line 23, but the progenitorship 
of the person addressed had already been 
established by the two preceding lines, and 
so “Juno” was reinstated. The change in 
tense in line 24 was actually effected to 
omit one syllable, thereby stressing ‘“ who”. 

The direction between lines 25 and 26 was 
at first, “ The Genius of ye wood rises”. 
To this was added “ As they offer to come 
forward” and “& turning towards them 
speakes”’, “offer to”’ being deleted later. 
This is the kind of directional improvement 
Milton made in Comus: it defines the action 
and aids a reader in visualizing it. Without 
other directions such as one might find in a 
stage copy, it may be inferred that this addi- 
tion was given for the reader, not for the 
actor. The much later alteration of 
“ appeares ” for “rises”’ further emphasizes 
reading, as the specific word “rises” pre- 
supposes some trap or screening, which, 
however, the reader has not been prepared 


or. 

Originally line 41 specified virtues as 
being left untold by Fame, which is 
ambiguously called “dull”. Milton revised 
this to generalize that worth which Fame less 
than half expressed and to delineate Fame 
more strikingly as “ shallow-searching ”’. 

After line 45 appears the half-line “ live a 
thousand yeares’’, which was deleted in the 
course of writing, and the two preceding 
lines were accordingly altered. Originally, 
because of the problem of syntax of “live” 
and because Milton should not have 
repeated “I’’, lines 44-46 must have read 
something like: 

For know by lot from Jove I have the power 

& charge of this faire wood & will in bower 

live a thousand yeares to curle the grove. 
After having crossed out “live a thousand 
yeares ”, he had to change “ have” to “am” 
in line 44, delete “ & charge” and “will”, 
which was replaced by “live”, and insert 
“ Oak’n” in line 45, and fill out line 46 with 
“to nurse the saplings tall”, changing the 
next “to” to “ &”. (No line preceding “live 


it “‘ strengthens the compliment to the Countess ” 
and that line 13 had to be changed because of 
syntax, resulting in a “‘ compression of thought”’, 
both of which are manifestly true. 
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a thousand yeares” has been cropped in 
repairing the MS. This can be ascertained 
by noting that no writing shows through on 
p. 1 just below “eyes are blest” as would 
have, had something been written on the 
verso; observe under and to the right of 
“ Arcades” the end of line 46, “le the 
grove”’.) Possibly Milton felt that such 
specification as “live a thousand yeares”’ 
was irrational, Genius of the Wood or not; 
but besides that, no matter how lines 45-46 
are reconstructed, “live” is a_ stressed 
syllable and the line would be truncated. 


The replacement of “leaves” by 
“ bowes” in line 50 avoids two close uses 
of the word (see line 57) and jarring rhyme 
with “evill”, and creates alliteration with 
“brush”, The omission of the unnecessary 
“&” and “all” in line 59 allowed “ visit” 
to be added in order to disjoin the question- 
able “number ... wth puissant words”. 
Line 62 underwent three forms: first, “ hath 
chain’d mortalitie then listen I”; second, 
“hath lockt up mortall eyes then listen I”’; 
and last, “ hath lockt up mortall sense then 
listen 1”. Professor Diekhoff believes that 
Milton rejected the first reading because it 
does not clearly picture sleep, the second 
reading giving a truer image. But it may be 
added that “chain’d” renders unwanted 
connotations, and the final syllable of 
“ mortalitie”’, no matter how pronounced, 
stands out alongside “I”. The “I's” of 
“lockt” and “ mortall” are echoed in 
“listen”, as is the “s” of “yes”. How- 
ever, the repetition of [al] and the confusion 
of senses between “yes” and “listen” 
caused Milton to defer to a second correc- 
tion, the final “‘ sense” producing a pleasant 
internal rhyme with “listen ”. 

The final change which Milton effected in 
Arcades after having set down the original 
version was the insertion of lines 106-7, 
though he thought of inserting them after 
line 93, in addition to or instead of after 
line 105. To acquire a partial parallelism, 
as in lines 8 and 9 of Lycidas, Milton moved 
“*Syrinx ” to second position in line 107— 
for the first form must have been “ yet well 
might Syrinx wait on her”’—thus contrast- 
ing it with line 106. The correction of 
“all” over “as” in line 109 may have 
resulted from poor copying or a decision to 
make the last two lines exactly like lines 94 
and 95. 

In summary, during transcription lines 
1-5 were revised and lines 6-7 added, and 
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the line after line 45 was deleted and lines 
44-46 were altered; during or after tran- 
scription lines 10-13, 18, 23, 24, 41, 50, 59, 
and 62 were changed; and after transcrip- 
tion the direction was elaborated and lines 
106-7 were written and inserted. Some time 
after 1640 the second heading and 
“appeares ” in the direction were added. 

Milton’s corrections are, as would be 
expected, attempts to improve the poem by 
avoiding confusion or indefiniteness, poor 
repetition, and non-euphonious combina- 
tions, and by heightening emphasis, internal 
rhyme and alliteration, and prosody. 
Professor Diekhoff classifies the changes 
which he discusses under the similar head- 
ings of vividness and clarity, poetic sug- 
gestiveness, and tone colour. 

Worthy of consideration in dating this 
transcription, the main purpose of which 
seems to have been to perfect the work as 
poetry, are the heading and the directional 
change. The head, “Part of a maske”, 
gives no inkling of the poem’s having been 
written on commission; yet that it was 
written for a special person, the Countess- 
Dowager, is evident in most of the lines. 
I wonder whether Milton would not have 
given some hint of the person or occasion 
connected with this poem, had the draft in 
the Trinity MS. been put down while he 
was perfecting it for the first performance. 
(One might ask the same question of 
Comus, headed: “A maske 1634”.)_ If, 
however, Milton set down the mask in the 
MS. at a later date to perfect it, he would 
be concerned with it only as poetry, not as 
a commissioned work. A_ working title 
would be sufficient for such a purpose. As 
I read it, the title “‘ Part of a maske ” denies 
the transcription occasional provenience;: 
but it does not negate the suggestion that 
Milton was attempting to improve the 
poetry. the attempt probably arising from 
Milton’s decision to be a poet, 

From its position at the very top of p. 1 
of the MS. and above the abortive two lines, 
the head, it may be inferred, was the first 
material set down. Therefore, when 
Milton began to pen this page it would 
seem that he was considering the short mask 
a part of some whole. The final song 
directs the nymphs and_ shepherds to 
“dance no more” and to “trip no more”, 
which suggests that Milton’s work occurred 
at the end of the programme. What pre- 
ceded it is not known, but from these 
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phrases and the consummate quality of the 
work itself and from what was usually in- 
cluded in entertainments, it is likely that only 
dances, processions, and initial remarks, 
to the accompaniment of music, constituted 
the rest of the programme, not some addi- 
tional playlet. If Milton had set this down 
before the performance, it is odd, even if 
he had been asked specifically to write some 
dramatic bit to gather the members of the 
family together and to present them before 
the Countess, to call it “ part of a mask”, 
for two reasons: (1) It was not part of a 
mask, it was part of an entertainment. 
Regardless of instructions, Milton would 
not have been writing a short, but within 
itself finished, masklike episode as part of 
some larger mask. From what we know of 
Milton, his works, and his writing habits, it 
is unreasonable to suggest, as the title does 
if written before the performance, that he 
and at least some other person were writing 
different parts of a mask. Despite his loose 
definition of the term in applying it to 
Comus, Milton surely thought of a mask as 
having more poetry, drama, and song; and 
this implies someone else’s entry as author. 
The only “ collaboration ” that seems likely 
is that someone (Lawes?) wrote music for 
Milton’s songs and that someone (again 
Lawes?) directed the revels. This work 
could not have been something he had 
written before having received the commis- 
sion; therefore he should have used the word 
“entertainment”’’ here, not mask, if the 
writing preceded the performance. (2) In 
perspective with such materials as we have 
been suggested as the rest of the actual 
programme, and as it is, within itself, 
finished, Milton could not consider this 
work part of a mask in the course of writing 
for the original performance; it is a unit by 
itself. And this he would have appreciated. 
He should have used some heading like 
“Briefe maske”. if this transcription had 
preceded the performance. In any event, as 
I have remarked, he should have added 
something about its inception. 

If the heading was written some time after 
the performance, these objections disappear: 
(1) Milton was not concerned, in setting 
down the work for improvement, with its 
provenience as a section of an entertain- 
ment at Harefield. It was a mask, of sorts, 
but one which was not developed as to plot 
or dramatic movement. By itself, as he 
would be thinking of it, the work was not 
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an entertainment; by itself, it can be con- 
sidered only a mask—not a poem, not a 
pageant, not a revel. Originally as part of a 
whole, however, it had not been given an 
actual title, and so a working title was used. 
(2) Without the remainder of the entertain- 
ment, Milton’s writing could become the 
basis for a full-scale mask. Whether he ever 
intended expansion is a moot question, but 
I doubt that he did, in that little room is 
left for development in the Trinity MS. The 
first draft of At a Solemn Music, which 
would seem to be contemporaneous with 
the draft of Arcades, begins immediately on 
p. 4, the verso of the last song. As it is not 
a full-scale mask but a suitable close for one, 
it would be considered part of a mask. 
After performance, connection with the 
entertainment would be removed. Where 
before, as a unit in the entertainment, it 
would have paradoxically been thought of 
as complete in itself by its auditors, now, as 
a unit with no milieu, it would be con- 
sidered only a part of a mask, for all that 
would be heard or read would be the 109 
or so lines. Thus Milton labelled it “ Part 
of a maske”. Upon preparation of his 
poems for publication, however, he attached 
a title and a description of the source of the 
work to it, the latter being elaborated upon 
in print, 

The foregoing arguments attempt to show 
that the transcription in the Trinity MS. was 
made some time after the performance for 
the Countess of Derby and independently of 
it. The date of the original writing of 
Arcades is in no way indicated, although it 
seems likely that it was written before 
Comus and close to it. The date of this 
transcription is also not indicated. 


Finally, the directional change, already 
discussed, reinforces the thesis that Milton 
made this transcription after the perform- 
ance at Harefield. As stated, this is the only 
direction in the mask: therefore Milton 
could not have been recording for stage 
copy. The original “The Genius of ye 
wood rises” merely brings on a heretofore 
unknown character; it is the sort of thing 
which is necessary either for performance or 
for reading. However, the additions could 
not have been necessary for performance as 
no other similar directions are given at the 
beginning or just before the last songs, as 
one would expect. The nymphs, shepherds, 
and Genius would have been instructed what 
to do here at line 26, without Milton’s 
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having written it down, just as they would 
have been in these two other instances—the 
beginning and just before the last songs. 

In print the scene and action were particu- 
larized for the reader; yet he does not 
require directions at the beginning as the 
action may be inferred from the poetry. 
The reader knows that they “ appear on the 
Scene’’, that they must be in ™ pastoral 
habit’ as they are nymphs and shepherds, 
and that they are “ moving toward the seat 
of State” (lines 2-4, 6-7, 14-5, 18-8). Like- 
wise the additions to the direction between 
lines 25 and 26 define the action and aid the 
reader in visualizing it, but they are not 
essential to understanding, as obviously the 
group is coming forward, the Genius stops 
them and speaks, and he must turn towards 
them to do so. This is a step tc.vard 
redacting the mask to implement readers’ 
prompt discernment of the action. No 
direction before the second song is requisite, 
because the Genius unmistakably has just 
said, 

I will assay her worth to celebrate 

and so attend you towards her glittering state 
where yee oy Bom that are of noble stemme 
approach & kisse her sacred vestures hemme. 

As the directional change was made for 
readers, it would not have been put down 
before the performance when Milton was 
writing the mask for auditors at Harefield. 
As the change seems to have been made at 
the same time as the transcription and other 
alterations, it may be inferred from this 
alone that the recording of Arcades in the 
Trinity MS. occurred after the performance. 
The significance of such dating, indefinite 
as it may be, is that the first use of the 
Trinity MS. can be dated after 1633(?). If 
the transcription of Comus in the MS. was 
written down before its September 1634 
presentation, then the MS. was begun 
between these dates. If, however, the tran- 
scription of Comus, like that of Arcades, is 
found to postdate performance (and a 
similar argument can be advanced for the 
transcription of Comus), then the MS. may 
have been begun anywhere from 1633 to 
c. 1638 when Milton’s handwriting was 
undergoing change. 

Probably the reason for transcribing 
Arcades after performance in order to 
perfect it, and for beginning the MS. itself, 
was his decision to be a poet. Therefore, in 
finding the date of one, we will discover the 
date of the other—a date of manifest impor- 
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tance for our understanding of Milton, the 
man and the poet. 


JOHN T. SHAWCROSS. 


Newark College of Engineering, 
New Jersey. 


“COMUS”, LINE 37 
. the perplext paths of this drear wood. 
Although it is not noted in any edition I 
have consulted, or in the index of the 
Columbia edition, there can be little doubt 
that this echoes, and was meant by Milton 
to be seen to echo, Virgil, Aeneid, IX, 391-2: 


_ _perplexum iter... 
fallacis siivae. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcasile upon Tyne. 


“LYCIDAS ”, LINES 130-131 


MAY I endorse the suggestion, recently 

revived by Mr. M. Kelley,’ that the 
main reference of Milton’s ‘ two-handed 
engine’ may be to the sword of the Arch- 
angel Michael—an image strongly supple- 
mented, no doubt, by subsidiary Biblical 
images of vengeance such as the “ sharp two- 
edged sword” in Rey, i. 16 and ii. 12, 16, 
the axe “laid to the root of the trees” in 
Matt. iii. 10, and the sword of God’s justice 
in Ezekiel.’ 


1“*Tycidas': ‘The Two-Handed Engine’” 
N. & Q., clxxxi (1941), 273. See also the similar 
opinion of E. C. Baldwin in “* Milton and Ezekiel ’’, 
M.L.N., xxxiii (1918), 211-215. 

2The sword which is seen to come out of 
Christ’s mouth in the apocalyptic vision of Rev. 
and with which Christ fights can only signify the 
Word of God: to Milton, no doubt, the Reforma- 
tion, which substituted Scriptural authority for the 
corrupt teachings and doctrines of the established 
Church. (See L. Howard, ‘‘ That Two-Handed 
Engine Once more’”’, H.L.Q. xv, 183.) As Masson 
pointed out in The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
London, 1874, III, 455-456, the image of the two- 
edged sword is used again by St. John in a 
message directed against the corrupt church of 
Pergamos, and St. Peter in a similar context (2 
Pet. ii. 15, 16) also describes the future corruption 
of the Church by false teachers, and their destined 
punishment. The narrator of ‘“‘ Lycidas” is like- 
wise Peter, who expresses a similar criticism of 
the English Church, and the subtitle of Milton’s 
poem “* foretells the ruin of our corrupted cler: 
The analogous situation here is very clear, an the 
image of the two-handed sword so apt to Milton's 
purpose that he can scarcely have failed to have it 
in mind. 

The axe of Matt. is strongly suggested by Milton's 
own phrase in Of Reformation in England, II (as 
printed in the ed. of F. A. Patterson, The Student's 
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This interpretation has been too easily dis- 
missed by Masson* and others, who have 
concentrated too exclusively on allegorical 
interpretation at the expense of the meta- 
phorical and dramatic consistency of the 
poem. The question must be asked, who is 
the personal and symbolical agent of reform 
in “Lycidas”—as distinct from whatever 
political agency of Reform Milton may also 
have had in mind? Some personal agent 
there must be, for Milton’s entire picture 
demands it; some appropriate figure must 
stand with raised arm at the door of the 
sheepfold, waiting to strike. Dramatically, 
it lacks propriety that this person should be 
Christ, a figure who has sometimes been 
suggested. Christ has no place in the actual 
situation of “ Lycidas ”; he is only indirectly 
hinted at in the vision at the end of the 
poem, where his role is the quite different 
one of Bridegroom. The figure of the 
apocalyptic vision in Revelation fights only 
with “the sword of his mouth ”’—with his 
words. Only indirectly can Christ stand at 
the door of the sheepfold; an emissary is 
needed to deliver a temporal punishment to 
the delinquent clergy. 

Nor is there apparent foundation in the 
poem for thinking that this emissary is the 
narrator in the passage concerned, St. Peter 
himself. Indeed, everything in the situation 
of “Lycidas” speaks against this notion: 
the fact that Peter is cast in the peaceable 
role and garb of Prophet and not of 
Avenger; the fact that he appears so passive, 
almost impotent, in his rage against the 
clergy; and the fact that he himself speaks 
the lines concerned, so that there would be 
a certain impropriety in his referring thus 
mightily and cryptically to the power of his 
own sword. 

A more logical person to wield the two- 
handed engine is St. Michael—a figure who 
actually appears in the poem, as Christ does 
not; whose role there lends itself to this act, 
as St. Peter’s does not; and who is both 


Milton, rev. ed., N.Y. 1930, p. 457): “the axe 
of God's Reformation, hewing at the old and 
hollow trunk of papacy”’. In terms of the dramatic 
situation of ‘“‘ Lycidas’’, the metaphor translates 
itself into something like a battle-axe being used 
to batter down the door of the corrupted Church, 
which also “does not bear good fruit ” 

As E. c. Baldwin remarks, the strangely animate 
sword of ‘“ Lycidas”. by itself standing ready to 
smite, is rather like the anthropomorphic sword of 

which is in Ezek. xxi. 14 ff. portrayed as in 
independent action. (See op. cit., pp. 211-215.) 
3 Op. cit., p. 455. 
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traditionally and in Paradise Lost the exe- 
cutant of God’s wrath. Even if the case for 
St. Michael rested on nothing but the verbal 
parallels between “Lycidas” Il, 130-131 
and Paradise Lost Bk. VI, those would in 
themselves be extremely arresting.‘ It is 
hard to believe that Milton could have 
echoed the earlier poem so closely without 
having something of the same picture in 
mind. When Samson in the opening lines 
of Samson Agonistes echoes the poet- 
narrator of the exordium to Paradise Lost, 
Bk. III, it is because of the essential 
similarity of circumstance which Milton sees 
between two helpless, blind prophets. 
Milton’s work, like his thought, is a con- 
tinuum. If, in Paradise Lost, Michael is 
made to be synonymous with the wrath of 
God, there is reason to think that in 
“Lycidas” too his may be the enigmatic 
figure that stands in Christ’s place at the 
door of the sheepfold, ready to smite down 
as they are ejected those who have crept, 
intruded and climbed into God’s fold. The 
picture is reminiscent of the close of Para- 
dise Lost, where Michael stands at the 
eastern door of Paradise to hasten (though 
more kindly) another exodus—his sword, 
now elevated to its symbolical status of 
God’s wrath, hanging high above the gate. 

There is one more point to consider: it 
has sometimes been objected that since 
Michael does not officially enter the poem 
until line 161, the sword described in lines 
130-131 cannot be his. One fails to see the 
logic of this argument. If Michael were 
represented in the actual dramatic situation 
of the poem as standing at the door of the 
sheepfold, it might seem ludicrous to come 
upon him thirty lines farther along calmly 
seated on his Mount. But it is only in 
potentia that the Archangel’s stroke is in- 
voked; the present tense of “ stands ” in line 
131 is used for dramatic effect, and the 
meaning is clearly allegorical. All Peter is 
saying is that the day of reckoning is near 
at hand—“ at the door”, in fact. Whether 
or not Milton could yet foresee the exact 


‘Cf. with the “two-handed engine” of 
“Lycidas”, the “huge two-handed sway” of 
Michael’s sword in P.L. VI. 251; with ‘“ Stands 
ready to smite once. and smite no more”, the 
“one stroke’, aimed by Michael in P.L. VI. 318, 
“That might determine and not need reneat”; 
and consider, in relation to the apparent allusions 
in ‘* Lycidas ” to the deific weapons of Rev., Matt., 
and Ezek., the fact that in P.L. VI. 321 Milton 
specifically says that Michael’s sword is given him 
“from the Armory of God”. 
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means by which Reform would come about, 
he is here mainly expressing his certain con- 
viction that it will come, and sooner than 
some unwary shepherds think. 

More—it might seem to some readers 
that thus invoking Michael’s potential wrath 
at this early point in the poem renders far 
more momentous, when we come to it, the 
picture of the great, quiet figure seated in his 
craggy chair, both hands perhaps resting on 
the hilt of the great battle sword propped in 
front of him, and looking steadily out to 
sea. (One does not know how the Angel 
of Michael’s Mount was _ traditionally 
depicted, but Milton must have visualized 
him something like this, certainly armed, 
since he describes the Mount as “ guarded ”’.) 
In lines 130-131 it is hinted that the Arch- 
angel will fill a more active future role than 
he does in the immediate situation of the 
poem. Soon, the poet will call on him 
directly to turn his unceasing gaze away 
from Spain and to look homeward. Surely 
that injunction is a call not only to view the 
lost corpse of Lycidas weltering on its 
watery bier, but also—to the Guardian of 
the Mount and thus of England—to regard 
the neglected and disturbed state of affairs 
in the Church at home, and perhaps to bestir 
that idle sword? 

May I remark finally that to recognize the 
sword of Michael in Milton’s two-handed 
engine is not necessarily to exclude other 
apposite allusions in the same image, such 
as to the other Biblical images of vengeance 
noted earlier, or at another level to more 
topical political subjects. (Political implica- 
tions are almost certainly present.) Multiple 
suggestion is the rather to be expected in 
the highly charged context where Milton 
sveaks with ease of blind mouths holding a 
sheephook and of sheep swollen with rank 
mist (the door of the sheepfold itself prob- 
ably means both the door of the Church and 
the door of Heaven’). Certainly, the idea of 
a divinely inspired, avenging archangelic 
sword seems reinforced by such metaphors 
of God’s wrath as those from Rev., Mat., or 
Ezek. The images are but different facets 
of the one idea, Michael’s sword differing 
from God's sword or God’s axe only inas- 
much as God’s accomplished deeds on earth 
differ from His abstract power, or His im- 
mediate agents from His will. The various 

5 See E. S. LeComte. “ ‘“* That Two-Handed 
Engine” and Savonarola’: Supplement”, S.P. 


xlix, 548-550. and R. E. Hughes, “ “ That Two- 
Handed Engine’’ Again”, N. & @., cc, 58-59. 
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Biblical images blend in Milton’s lines into 
a compressed, unrealistic and frightening 
figure, an apocalyptic symbol of retribution 
vivid though indefinable, rather like the 
dazzling and indistinct Messianic chariot in 
Book VI of Paradise Lost, 


MINDELE C. TREIP. 
Bromley. 


MILTON’S TWO-HANDED ENGINE 
AND FLETCHER’S TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


PROFESSOR G. W. WHITING’ has 

recently argued very convincingly that 
St. Peter’s two “massy Keys” and his 
threatening mention of the “ two-handed 
engine at the door” in Milton’s Lycidas are 
simply expressions of two aspects of the same 
entity, the Word of God. One of the keys 
opens the Kingdom to the true believer; the 
other shuts it to the unfaithful. So with the 
Word, made up as it is of the Law and 
the Gospel: the Law closes the Kingdom to 
the unfaithful, or damns them: the Gospel, 
being preached, opens it to all who faith- 
fully believe. Likewise, says Whiting, the 
two-handed engine, being the “ sharpe two- 
edged sword” of the Book of Revelation 
(1. 16), represents the Word proceeding out 
of the mouth of the Son, as is indicated in 
the marginal commentary of the Geneva 
Bible. The one edge represents the Law; 
the other the Gospel, which if preached 
(“Stands ready to smite’) will bring about 
the reformation, so much to be desired, of 
the church in general and the clergy in 
particular. 

But neither Professor Whiting nor Profes- 
sor Leon Howard, who before him identified 
the sword as the Word, nor any other com- 
mentator on these much-discussed symbols, 
has taken into account a passage in Phineas 
Fletcher’s The Locusts, or Appollyonists 
(1627) which tends to support their argu- 
ment, if not indeed to make it conclusive. 
In Canto I, stanza 24, Satan, writhing in pain 
at the sight of the peaceful and plenteous 


1 See his Milton and the Pendant World (Austin, 
Texas, 1958), pp. 29-58, passim. Whiting accepts 
Professor Leon Howard's identification of the two- 
handed engine with the ‘“ Word”, but thinks 
Howard's identification needs much elaboration, 
such as that the Keys and the engine are really 
two aspects of the same thing. See Leon Howard, 
“That Two-handed Engine Once More”, Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, xv (Feb., 1952), 174 ff. 
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condition of the earth and man on earth, 
especially the sight of James I’s England, 
has this to say: 
Most time (I burne, I broyle, I burst with spight) 
In midst of peace that sharpe two edged sword 
Cuts through our darknes, cleaves the misty night, 
Discovers all our snares; that sacred word 
(Lo[ck’]t up by Rome) breakes prison, spreads 
the light, 
Speakes every tongue, paints, and points out the 
ord, 
His birth, life, death, and crosse: our guilded 
Stocks, 
~ Laymens bookes, the boy, and woman 


ocks : 
They | laugh, they fleer, and say, Blocks teach, and 
worship Blocks.? 

Here is the direc t quotation from the Book 
of Revelation, “that sharpe two-edged 
sword”, and here the sword is directly 
identified with “ that sacred word”. What 
is more, the sacred word, with Satan’s con- 
nivance and aid, has been ‘“ Locked up by 
Rome”; but now, being translated and 
preached, it is unlocked, “ breakes prison, 
spreads the light,/Speakes every tongue”. 
Thus the ‘“massy Keys” of St. Peter are 
suggested. Fletcher, the militant anti- 
Romanist, illustrates exactly Whiting’s and 
Howard’s contention about the sword; and 
by reference to the Word’s having been 
locked up, he identifies the Keys of the 
Kingdom with the Word as well. Further- 
more, Satan’s position and condition in hell, 
which are indicated in his lengthy speech in 
The Locusts, have come about by the opera- 
tion of the Law and the Gospel, the keys 
and the sword, or “engine”. He and his 
damned crew locked up in hell by the Law 
feel their “frustrate paine”, now that the 
sword of the Gospel has cut through with 
its light and has discovered to man all their 
snares. Their suffering, we learn as we read 
further (Canto I, stanza 28), has come about 
by the diligent work of “ The unwearied 
pastors with steeled confidence, |. a 
other words, by the preaching of the clergy. 
Thus Satan in Fletcher’s poem finds already 
happening what St. Peter in Lycidas says 
will happen. 

Since we know that Milton read and used 
Fletcher’s poem, and since we find good 
warrant for Whiting’s and Howard’s argu- 
ment that the two-handed engine should be 
identified with the two-edged sword of The 
Revelation (which sword came out of the 
mouth of the Son, his Word), we do not 

2The Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas 


Fletcher, ed. F. S. Boas (Cambridge University 
Press, 1908), I, 135. 
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have to go further for both a source for the 
idea and for a sound explanation of the 
meaning of the two symbols, the massy keys 
and the two-handed engine. This is not to 
say that Milton knew no other examples of 
these identifications: he may have known 
as many of them as Whiting lists. But here 
the two come together as one. When he 
wrote St. Peter’s great speech in Lycidas he 
must have recalled, whether consciously or 
not, The Locusts. And there can be no 
doubt that, when he wrote it, he thought of 
the mitred pilot of the Galilean lake as a 
preacher, here preaching as he was sent 
abroad by his Master to do, bearing the keys 
and brandishing the sword, the two-handed 
engine of the Word. After all, Peter had in 
life been a brandisher of swords. 


THOMAS B. STROUP. 
University of Kentucky. 


“ AREOPAGITICA ” AND 
“A CRITICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
ENQUIRY ”: A MILTON-WARBURTON 
PARALLEL 


AS evidence of Bishop Warburton’s 

interest in Milton’s poetry we have his 
notes on the first three books of Paradise 
Lost in the History of the Works of the 
Learned and the comments he contributed 
to Newton’s edition of the poem.’ His 
respect for Milton’s prose, on the other 
hand, appears in the final paragraph of A 
Critical and Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Causes of Prodigies and Miracles as Related 
by Historians. After condemning most 
English histories as “a mere Hodge-podge 
of abortive Embryos, and rotten Carcasses, 
kept in an unnatural Ferment . . . by the 
Rank Leven of Prodigies and Portents’’,’ 
Warburton declares that “the late Royal 
Institution for the Study of Modern History, 
has given a new Aera to the Reign of the 
Muses ”* and prophesies a rebirth of learn- 
ing for “ THE UNIVERSITY ”: 


METHINKS I see her, like the mighty 
Eagle, renewing her Immortal Youth, and 
purging her opening Sight, at the unob- 


‘See Ants Oras, Milton’s Editors and Commen- 
tators (London, 1931), passim. 

2[William Warburton], A Critical and Philo- 
sophical Enquiry into the Causes of Prodigies and 
Miracles as Related by Historians, With an Essay 
Towards Restoring a Method and Purity in History 
(London, ide 62. 

id., ‘ 


3 Ibid 
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structed Beams of our benign Meridian 

SUN; which some pretend to say had been 

dazled and abused by an inglorious pesti- 

lential) METEOR; while the ill-affected 

Birds of Night wou’d, with their envious 

Hootings, prognosticate a Length of Dark- 

ness and Decay.* 

Warburton has obviously modelled this 
passage on Milton’s prophetic vision of a 
“noble and puissant Nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep” in a familiar 
paragraph of Areopagitica: 

... Methinks I see her as an Eagle muing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazl’d eyes at the full midday beam; 
purging and unscaling her long abused 
sight at the fountain it self of heav’nly 
radiance; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amaz’d at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble would prognosticat a year 
of sects and schisms.° 


JoHN M. STEADMAN. 
Atlanta. 


4 Tbid., 136-37. 
5 The Works of John Milton, IV (Columbia 
Edition, New York, 1931), 344. 


GROSSETESTE ON THE 
GENEALOGY OF SIN AND DEATH 


LTHOUGH ‘St. Basil’s Hexaemeron 
seems the most probable source for 
Milton’s conception of Sin as the daughter 
of Satan and the mother of Death, this idea 
was also familiar to Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln. In a sermon on Luke 
12: 13 (“Sint lumbi vestri praecincti, & 
lucernae ardentes in manibus vestris’’), he 
declares that sin is the devil’s progeny and 
the parent of death: 
Consideret diligenter quam foedum est 
peccatum, quod est diaboli progenies, 
mortis parens, naturae corruptio, boni 
privatio, animae captivatio.” 
Like Milton, who invests Sin with a half- 


1See my note, “Milton and St. Basil: The 
Genesis of Sin and Death", M.L.N., Ixxiii (1958), 


3-4. 

2 Edward Brown (ed.), Appendix ad fasciculum 
rerum expetendarum & fugiendum .. . sive tomus 
secundus scriptorum veterum .. . qui ecclesiae 
Rom. errores & abusus detegunt & damnant, 
necessitatemque reformationis urgent (Londini, 


), 
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bestial shape and punishes Satan and his 
followers by transforming them into 
serpents, Grosseteste emphasizes the soul’s 
loss of its divine resemblance through sin 
and its distortion into the likeness of the 
beast : 


Hoc enim supremam faciem animae in qua 
debet gerere reformatam imaginem sum- 
mae & ineffabilis pulchritudinis, 4 con- 
formitate summae pulchritudinis avertit in 
inconformitatem; imd, ut ita dicam, in 
condeformitatem summae_ turpitudinis: 
Homo enim interior qui debet portare 
reformatam imaginem Trinitatis, per pec- 
catum deformatur in similitudinem bruti 
animalis . . . qui verd per concupiscentiam 
bestialem deformavit hominem _inter- 
iorem, jam non est homo homo, sed est 
homo bestia; & quid foedius potest excogi- 
tari, quam qudd homo homo per con- 
formitatem summae_ pulchritudini, fiat 
bestia per deformitatem peccati? Quid 
foedius, quam homo porcus per gulae 
voracitatem; aut homo hircus per luxuriae 
foetorem; aut homo canis per iracundiae 
ardorem; aut homo lupus per avidam 
rapacitatem; aut homo leo per subditorum 
tyrannicam oppressionem?* 


The same sermon alludes to another 
concept which recurs in Milton’s description 
of hell—the darkness of hell-fire: 


. Stagnum sulphuris ardentis, cujus ignis 
tenebrosissimus, foetidissimus, urentissi- 
mus & inextinguibilis . . . Quantae sunt 
tenebrae! sicut enim scriptum est in Job. 
Lux impii extinguetur, nec splendebit 
flamma ignis ejus; lux obtenebrescet in 
tabernaculo illius .. . nihil aspectui occur- 
ret nisi undique dirae facies crudelium 
tortorum... * 


Both ideas are traditional.© As it is 
unlikely that Milton ever saw Grosseteste’s 


3 Jbid., 272. Grosseteste comments as follows 
on Ezechiel 14: 4-7, ‘* Dicit namque Jeronymus, 
super illum locum Ezechielis, Homo, homo de 
domo Israel: qudd bis dicit propheta, Homo ad 
denotandum qudd_ quilibet debet esse geminus 
homo: homo exterior, & homo interior. .. .” 

4 Tbid., 271. Cf. ibid., 259, for a similar passage 
in Grosseteste’s. sermon on Wisdom 6: 26, 

‘“‘stagnum ardentis sulphuris, cujus ignis tene- 
brosissimus, foetentissimus [sic], ardentissimus & 
inextinguibilis. . . .”’ Cf. Job. 18: 5-7. 

5 For other analogues s Milton’s genealogy of 
Sin and Death see J. S. P. Tatlock, ‘* Milton’s — 
and Death” M.L.N., xxi (1906), 239-40, and Ai 
Gossman, ‘ ‘ Milton, Prudentius, and the Brood a 
Sin”, N. & Q., ccii (1957), 439-40. 
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sermon,’ they are interesting primarily as 
additional analogues, rather than as poten- 
tial sources of the parallel passages in 


Paradise Lost. JOHN M. STEADMAN. 
Atlanta. 


® Milton could have encountered these analogues 
only in manuscript. Brown’s edition (244) describes 
Grosseteste’s sermons on Luke 12: 34 and Wisdom 
6: 26 as ‘‘Opuscula quaedam . . . Roberti Gros- 
setest Episcopi Lincolniensis. . Nunc primum 
ex MSS. antiquis in lucem edita, opera E.B.A. a 
& Aulae Clarensis in Cantabrigia nuper Socii” 


MILTON, VIRGIL, AND ST. JEROME 
(“ PARADISE LOST”, III, 168-170) 


[N Book III of Paradise Lost, God the 
Father addresses the Son in the follow- 

ing words: 

O Son, in whom my Soul hath chief delight, 

Son of my bosom, Son who art alone 

My word, my wisdom, and effectual might... . 
Though the Columbia Index’ has noted a 
Virgilian echo in these lines, the majority of 
Milton’s commentators? have overlooked the 
analogy. In Book I of the Aeneid (lines 
664-5), Venus hails Cupid in similar terms: 

nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia, solus, 

nate.... 


In both passages a deity is addressing a 


divine son. Both begin with the vocative 
“Son” or “nate”. Both stress the son’s 
role as the “effectual might” (“ vires”, 


“magna potentia’’) of the parent divinity. 
Both affirm the uniqueness of his function 
(“ alone”, “‘solus”). The analogy is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that Virgil's 
speaker is the goddess of love; Milton’s, the 
Christian God of Love. Virgil’s lines are 
addressed to the god Amor; Milton’s to “ the 
Son of God, In whom the fulness dwels of 
love divine’ and who breathes “ immortal 
love To mortal men”. In their context these 
Virgilian overtones are highly felicitous, for 
they suggest an implicit comparison between 
the Christian and pagan deities of love. 
They provide, therefore, an appropriate 
introduction to the Son’s voluntary decision 


1F, A. Patterson and F. W. Fogle, An Index to 
the Columbia Edition of the Works of John Milton 
(New York, 1940), s.v. ‘* Vergil, Aeneid” 

2 Thomas — (ed.), Paradise Lost, I ( London, 
1778), 199n.; J. Todd (ed.), The Poetical Works 
of John Mites: II (London, 1826), 216n.; David 
Masson (ed.), The Poetical Works of John "Milton, 
III (London, 1890), 428; Merritt Y. Hughes (ed.), 
Paradise Lost (New York, 1935), 85n.; A. W. 
a (ed.), Paradise Lost, II (Cambridge, 1936), 
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to die for mankind and to the Father’s 
prophecy that “ Heav’nly love shal outdoo 
Hellish hate ”. 

Milton was probably aware that he was 
not the first to apply Virgil’s line specifically 
to God the Father and the Son. In a 
preface addressed to Paulinus and prefixed 
to the Vulgate, St. Jerome had cited this 
interpretation, along with similar Christian 
readings of classical literature, as puerile: 


Quasi non legerimus Homerocentonas, et 
Virgiliocentonas, ac non sic etiam Maro- 
nem sine Christo possimus dicere chris- 
tianum, quia scripserit: Jam redit et virgo, 
redeunt Saturnia regna; Jam nova pro- 
genies caelo demittitur alto. Et Patrem 
loquentem ad Filium: Nate, meae vires, 
mea magna potentia solus. Et post verba 
Salvatoris in cruce: Talia perstabat 
memorans, fixusque manebat. Puerilia 
sunt haec, et circulatorum ludo similia, 
docere quod ignores, immo, ut cum 
stomacho loquar, ne hoc quidem scire 
quod nescias.* 
St. Jerome probably had in mind Valeria 
Falconia Proba’s Centones Virgiliani, ad 
Testimonium Veteris et Novi Testamenti 
(composed around a.D. 400),* where 
Virgil’s line had been transferred to the 
Father’s voice from Heaven at Christ’s 
baptism (“Vox de coelo audita, hic est, 
etc.”): 
Tunc Genitor natum dictis compellat amicis: 
Nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus, 
Et praedulce decus magnum rediture parenti, 
A te principium, tibi desinet.® 
As the Centones were frequently reprinted 
during the Renaissance, Milton could have 
encountered this Christian adaptation of 
Virgil both in St. Jerome and in Valeria 


Proba. JoHN M. STEADMAN. 
Atlanta. 


8 Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis (Paris, 1868), 
x. Italics mine. 

* Migne, P.L., XIX, col. 801. 

5 Ibid., col. 811. 


THOMAS ADAMS AND “ DARKNESS 

VISIBLE” (“ PARADISE LOST”, 

I, 62-3) 

R. JOHN M. STEADMAN has called 
attention to a contemporary parallel 
to Milton’s concept of the flames in hell, 
which give no light, and suggests that the 
idea may be a commonplace of Christian 
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tradition.’ Professor Merritt Y. Hughes 
has noted the similarity between Milton's 
“ darkness visible” and Saint Basil’s descrip- 
tion of “ fire without brilliance, able to burn 
in darkness, destitute of light”.? A. W. 
Verity cites the authority of Thomas Keight- 
ley (who edited Milton’s poetic works in 
1859) for the existence of the “ popular 
belief” and also reproduces Herrick’s coup- 
let in Noble Numbers: 
The fire of Hell this strange condition hath, 
To burn, not shine (as learned Basil saith).* 
These explanations do not touch upon the 
further paradox that “sights of woe” are 
discernible in this darkness. But Verity goes 
on to interpret this secondary paradox: 
“What M. means is—not absolute darkness 
..., for then the ‘ sights of woe’ would 
have been invisible—but the gloom which 
half conceals and half reveals objects ”’. 
There is another document of the seven- 
teenth century which not only expresses the 
idea of darkness admitting vision but also 
indicates the origin of the doctrinal paradox. 
Thomas Adams (fi. 1612-1653), “the prose 
Shakespeare of puritan theologians ”’, takes 
up this question in his immense, 1,634-page 
commentary upon Second Peter. The prob- 
lem arises over 2: 4: “‘ God spared not the 
Angels that sinned, but cast them downe to 
hell, and delivered them into chaines of 
darknesse, to be reserved unto judgement”. 
We are to believe, says Adams, “that the 
sight of their miserie shall aggravate the 
sense of their miserie”, but how can any- 
thing be seen in darkness? Further, since 
it is taught that “the damned shall have a 
visory power after the resumption of their 
bodies’, what purpose is here served if 
nothing is visible? He answers his own 
question: “ Though that fire doe not shine 
to any comfort; . . . yet for their extremer 
vexation, it shall give some light. So much, 
as to shew their fellowes their torments, and 
them the torments of their fellowes”. He 
concludes, “In hell there shall be nothing 
diaphanous, perspicuous, cleare; but a shady, 
foggy vision; like a distracted dreame”. 
This is, of course, a resolvement which 


1“ John Collop and the Flames Without Light ”’, 
Notes and Queries, cc (1955), 382-83. i 

2John Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. Merritt Y. 
Hughes (New York, 1935), p. 10n. 

3 John Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. A. W. Verity 
(Cambridge, 1929; ist ed. 1910), p. 372n. 

4A ommentary or, Exposition upon the 
Divine Second Epistle Generall, Written by the 
Blessed Apostle St. Peter (London, 1633), p. 505. 
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bestial shape and punishes Satan and his 
followers by transforming them into 
serpents, Grosseteste emphasizes the soul’s 
loss of its divine resemblance through sin 
and its distortion into the likeness of the 
beast : 


Hoc enim supremam faciem animae in qua 
debet gerere reformatam imaginem sum- 
mae & ineffabilis pulchritudinis, 4 con- 
formitate summae pulchritudinis avertit in 
inconformitatem; imd, ut ita dicam, in 
condeformitatem summae _ turpitudinis: 
Homo enim interior qui debet portare 
reformatam imaginem Trinitatis, per pec- 
catum deformatur in similitudinem bruti 
animalis . . . qui verd per concupiscentiam 
bestialem deformavit hominem _inter- 
iorem, jam non est homo homo, sed est 
homo bestia; & quid foedius potest excogi- 
tari, quam quod homo homo per con- 
formitatem summae_ pulchritudini, fiat 
bestia per deformitatem peccati? Quid 
foedius, quam homo porcus per gulae 
voracitatem; aut homo hircus per luxuriae 
foetorem; aut homo canis per iracundiae 
ardorem; aut homo lupus per avidam 
rapacitatem; aut homo leo per subditorum 
tyrannicam oppressionem?* 


The same sermon alludes to another 
concept which recurs in Milton’s description 
of hell—the darkness of hell-fire: 


. stagnum sulphuris ardentis, cujus ignis 
tenebrosissimus, foetidissimus, urentissi- 
mus & inextinguibilis . . . Quantae sunt 
tenebrae! sicut enim scriptum est in Job. 
Lux impii extinguetur, nec splendebit 
flamma ignis ejus; lux obtenebrescet in 
tabernaculo illius . . . nihil aspectui occur- 
ret nisi undique dirae facies crudelium 
tortorum ... * 


Both ideas are traditional.’ As it is 
unlikely that Milton ever saw Grosseteste’s 


3 [bid., 272. Grosseteste comments as follows 
on Ezechiel 14: 4-7, ‘‘ Dicit namque Jeronymus, 
super illum locum Ezechielis, Homo, homo de 
domo Israel: qudd bis dicit propheta, Homo ad 
denotandum qudd quilibet debet esse geminus 
homo: homo exterior, & homo interior. .. .” 

*fild., 271. Ct ibid., 259, for a similar passage 
in Grosseteste’s sermon on isdom 6: 26, 

“‘stagnum ardentis sulphuris, cujus ignis tene- 
brosissimus, foetentissimus [sic], ardentissimus & 
inextinguibilis. . Job. 18: 5-7. 

5 For other analogues of Milton’s genealogy of 
Sin and Death see J. S. P. Tatlock, ‘“ Milton’s Sin 
and Death”, M.L.N., xxi (1906), 239-40, and Ann 
on * Milton, Prudentius, and the Brood of 
Sin”, N. & Q., ccii (1957), 439-40, 
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sermon,’ they are interesting primarily as 
additional analogues, rather than as poten- 
tial sources of the parallel passages in 


Paradise Lost. JOHN M. STEADMAN. 
Atlanta. 


® Milton could have encountered these analogues 
only in manuscript. Brown’s edition (244) describes 
Grosseteste’ s sermons on Luke ves 34 and Wisdom 
6: 26 as “Opuscula quaedam . . . Roberti Gros- 
setest Epi: i Lincolniensis. . . . Nunc primum 
ex MSS. antiquis in lucem edita, opera E.B.A. ~ 
& Aulae Clarensis in Cantabrigia nuper Socii ” 


MILTON, VIRGIL, AND ST. JEROME 
(“PARADISE LOST”, III, 168-170) 


[N Book III of Paradise Lost, God the 
Father addresses the Son in the follow- 

ing words: 

O Son, in whom my Soul hath chief delight, 

Son of my bosom, Son who art alone 

My word, my wisdom, and effectual might. . . . 
Though the Columbia Index’ has noted a 
Virgilian echo in these lines, the majority of 
Milton’s commentators? have overlooked the 
analogy. In Book I of the Aeneid (lines 
664-5), Venus hails Cupid in similar terms: 

nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia, solus, 

nate... 
In both passages a deity is addressing a 
divine son. Both begin with the vocative 
“Son” or “nate”. Both stress the son’s 
role as the “effectual might” (‘ vires”, 
“magna potentia’’) of the parent divinity. 
Both affirm the uniqueness of his function 
(“ alone”, “‘solus”). The analogy is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that Virgil’s 
speaker is the goddess of love; Milton’s, the 
Christian God of Love. Virgil’s lines are 
addressed to the god Amor; Milton’s to “ the 
Son of God, In whom the fulness dwels of 
love divine’ and who breathes “ immortal 
love To mortal men”. In their context these 
Virgilian overtones are highly felicitous, for 
they suggest an implicit comparison between 
the Christian and pagan deities of love. 
They provide, therefore, an appropriate 
introduction to the Son’s voluntary decision 


1F. A. Patterson and F. W. Fogle, An Index to 
the Columbia Edition of the Works of John Milton 
(New York, 1940), s.v. ‘“‘ Vergil, Aeneid”’. 

2 Thomas —- <a) Paradise Lost, { (London, 
1778), 199n.; H. ‘odd (ed.), The Poetical Works 
of John Milton, ii bon 1826), 216n.; David 
Masson (ed.), The oo" Works of John Milton, 
III (London, 1890), ; Merritt Y. | yea (ed.), 
Paradise Lost (New York, 1935), A. W. 
ne (ed.), Paradise Lost, Il (Cambridge, 1936), 
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to die for mankind and to the Father’s 
prophecy that “ Heav’nly love shal outdoo 
Hellish hate ”. 

Milton was probably aware that he was 
not the first to apply Virgil’s line specifically 
to God the Father and the Son. In a 
preface addressed to Paulinus and prefixed 
to the Vulgate, St. Jerome had cited this 
interpretation, along with similar Christian 
readings of classical literature, as puerile: 

Quasi non legerimus Homerocentonas, et 

Virgiliocentonas, ac non sic etiam Maro- 

nem sine Christo possimus dicere chris- 

tianum, quia scripserit: Jam redit et virgo, 
redeunt Saturnia regna; Jam nova pro- 
genies caelo demittitur alto. Et Patrem 
loquentem ad Filium: Nate, meae vires, 
mea magna potentia solus. Et post verba 
Salvatoris in cruce: Talia perstabat 
memorans, fixusque manebat. Puerilia 
sunt haec, et circulatorum ludo similia, 
docere quod ignores, immo, ut cum 
stomacho loquar, ne hoc quidem scire 
quod nescias.* 
St. Jerome probably had in mind Valeria 
Falconia Proba’s Centones Virgiliani, ad 
Testimonium Veteris et Novi Testamenti 
(composed around a.D. 400),* where 
Virgil’s line had been transferred to the 
Father’s voice from Heaven at Christ’s 
baptism (“Vox de coelo audita, hic est, 
etc.””): 

Tunc Genitor natum dictis compellat amicis: 

Nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus, 

Et praedulce decus magnum rediture parenti, 

A te principium, tibi desinet.5 
As the Centones were frequently reprinted 
during the Renaissance, Milton could have 
encountered this Christian adaptation of 
Virgil both in St. Jerome and in Valeria 
Proba. JoHN M. STEADMAN. 

Atlanta. 

3 Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis (Paris, 1868), 
x. Italics mine. 


* Migne, P.L., XIX, col. 801. 
5 Ibid., col. 811. 


THOMAS ADAMS AND “ DARKNESS 

VISIBLE” (“ PARADISE LOST”, 

I, 62-3) 

R. JOHN M. STEADMAN has called 
attention to a contemporary parallel 
to Milton’s concept of the flames in hell, 
which give no light, and suggests that the 
idea may be a commonplace of Christian 
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tradition.‘ Professor Merritt Y. Hughes 
has noted the similarity between Milton's 
“ darkness visible ” and Saint Basil's descrip- 
tion of “ fire without brilliance, able to burn 
in darkness, destitute of light”.* A. W. 
Verity cites the authority of Thomas Keight- 
ley (who edited Milton’s poetic works in 
1859) for the existence of the “ popular 
belief” and also reproduces Herrick’s coup- 
let in Noble Numbers: 
The fire of Hell this strange condition hath, 
To burn, not shine (as learned Basil saith).* 
These explanations do not touch upon the 
further paradox that “sights of woe” are 
discernible in this darkness. But Verity goes 
on to interpret this secondary paradox: 
“What M. means is—not absolute darkness 
..., for then the ‘ sights of woe’ would 
have been invisible—but the gloom which 
half conceals and half reveals objects ”. 
There is another document of the seven- 
teenth century which not only expresses the 
idea of darkness admitting vision but also 
indicates the origin of the doctrinal paradox. 
Thomas Adams (fi. 1612-1653), “the prose 
Shakespeare of puritan theologians”’, takes 
up this question in his immense, 1,634-page 
commentary upon Second Peter.* The prob- 
lem arises over 2: 4: “God spared not the 
Angels that sinned, but cast them downe to 
hell, and delivered them into chaines of 
darknesse, to be reserved unto judgement”. 
We are to believe, says Adams, “that the 
sight of their miserie shall aggravate the 
sense of their miserie”, but how can any- 
thing be seen in darkness? Further, since 
it is taught that “the damned shall have a 
visory power after the resumption of their 
bodies’, what purpose is here served if 
nothing is visible? He answers his own 
question: “ Though that fire doe not shine 
to any comfort; .. . yet for their extremer 
vexation, it shall give some light. So much, 
as to shew their fellowes their torments, and 
them the torments of their fellowes”. He 
concludes, “In hell there shall be nothing 
diaphanous, perspicuous, cleare; but a shady, 
foggy vision; like a distracted dreame”’. 
This is, of course, a resolvement which 


1“ John Collop and the Flames Without Light ”’, 
Notes and Queries, cc (1955), 382-83. 

2John Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. Merritt Y. 
Hughes (New York, 1935), p. 10n. 

3 John Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. A. W. Verity 
(Cambridge, 1929; ist ed. 1910), p. 372n. 

4 ommentary or, Exposition upon the 
Divine Second Epistle Generall, Written by the 
Blessed Apostle St. Peter (London, 1633), p. 505. 
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does not resolve. Where the Scripture says 
“darkness”, Adams reads “some light”, 
as in effect does Verity. Much more evoca- 
tive of the sense of Christian mystery, I 
think, is the oxymoron of Milton: ‘ Dark- 
ness visible”. It meets the contradiction 
squarely, as if to say with Sir Thomas 
Browne and Tertullian, ‘‘Certum est, quia 
impossible est”. The explication of this 
phrase by John Bradshaw in 1878 is very 
satisfying, because it does not try to apply 
logic to an occult tradition: ‘“ Visible seems 
. .. to mean ‘ that can be seen through ’, and 
darkness visible, darkness through which the 
sights of woe were discovered”’.° Likewise 
Bradshaw's quotation from The Parson's 
Tale is quite to the point: ‘“ The cause why 
that Job calleth hell the land of darkness— 
dark, for he that is in hell hath defaute of 
light natural; for certes the dark light that 
shall come out of the fire that ever shall 
burn, shall turn them all to pain that be in 
hell, for it showeth them the horrible devils 
that torment them”. 


Epcar F. DANIELS. 
Bowling Green State University. 


‘John Milton, The Poetical Works, ed. John 
Bradshaw (London, 1878), II, 431n. 


VIDA AND “SAMSON AGONISTES ” 


[N Samson Agonistes, the initial appear- 
ance of Dalila is heralded by the chorus 
in the following words: 
But who is this, what thing of Sea or Land? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedeckt, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately Ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for th’ Isles 
Of Javan or Gadire 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 
An Amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger, a damsel train behind ; 
Some rich Philistian Matron she may seem, 
And now at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalila thy wife. 
(710-724) 


A possible source for this description is a 
passage in the Christiad by the Renaissance 
prelate and humanist, Marco Girolamo 
Vida. The passage in question is a descrip- 
tion of the sinful woman—traditionally and 
by Vida identified as Mary Magdalene—who 
appears at the house of Simon the Pharisee 
and anoints the feet of Christ (Luke 
7, 36-50): 
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protinus ecce 
Ingreditur forma insignis cultuque puella, 
Picta peregrinas tunicasque, sinusque crepanti 
Argento saturos, atque auro intertexto: 
Cul caput implicitum gemmis ; it flexile collo 
Aurum ingens, mixtis onerosa monilia baccis ; 
Propexique nitent electro molle capilli, 
Nexilibus quos in nodos collegerat hamis ; 
Aureaque ex humero demissam fibula vestem, 
Eois opibus gravidam et Gangetide gaza, 
Subnectit: media micat ardens fronte pyropus ; 
Crebraque consertis pendent redimicula gemmis: 
Qualis laeta sinus cum tellus veris honorem 
Pandit, opesque suas gremio explicat alma virenti. 
Haec olim amissis utrisque parentibus orba 
Restitit, et proles in opes successit avitas 
Unica, quas pater immensas praedives habebat: 
Dumque aetas rudis, una illi super omnia cordi 
Relligio fuit, et servandi cura pudoris. 
Mox autem, paulatim annis fervente juventa, 
Sensibus illapsa est Veneris malesuada cupido, 
Quae mentem immutans furiis subjecit iniquis, 
Ah miseram! abjecto non obstat cura pudori; 
Non species, non fama movet ; cessit timor omnis, 
Relligioque oblita: domo jam nubilis exit ; 
Jam convivia, jam spectacula laeta frequentat, 
Vinclaque contemptis rectoribus omnia rumpit: 
Ac veluti ratis Aegaeo sine remige in alto, 
Sublatos simil ac fluctus inflaverit aura, 
Nunc huc incerto, deinde illuc fluctuat aestu, 
Quo ventique undaeque urgent, spoliata magistro. 

(1. 304-334) 


Let us now examine in detail the similarities 
between these two descriptions. 

First of all, both Vida and Milton stress 
the fact that the appearance of the woman 
is sudden and unexpected. In the Christiad, 
Christ has been invited to a feast by Simon 
whom He had previously cured of a loath- 
some disease. Christ is about to recline on 
the banquet couch when the uninvited 
woman appears unexpectedly and disrupts 
the feast by anointing the feet of Christ. 
There is a similar interruption in Samson 
Agonistes. The chorus, meditating on the 
nature of man (“ God of our Fathers, what 
is man!”), breaks off at the sight of the 
approaching Dalila and exclaims, ‘“‘ But who 
is this, what thing of Sea or Land? ”"—words 
which echo Vida’s protinus ecce (“ Lo! 
Suddenly ... ”). 

Furthermore, both women are alike in the 
beauty of their dress and person. Vida is 
lavish in the descriptive details that he 
expends on Mary. Her graceful figure is 
attired in a gorgeous dress made from a 
cloth in which gold and silver are inter- 
woven. Her head is decked with diamonds, 
and a golden chain adorns her neck. Her 
hair, glossy and bright, is gathered behind 
in a knot. A golden clasp binds her gown 
and holds together “the treasures of the 
Ganges”. In the middle of her forehead 
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glitters a flame-like gem (a ruby?), and 
numerous jewels decorate her clothes. 
Milton’s description is more generalized 
and, since it is less than half the length of 
Vida’s, is necessarily more compact, but the 
over-all effect is the same. Dalila is des- 
cribed as one “ so bedeckt, ornate, and gay ” 
who comes forth like a stately ship with 
“sails fill’d, and streamers waving”. The 
ship-analogy is continued as Dalila is 
described as being 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 

An Amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her harbinger. 

In this latter respect Dalila resembles Mary 
who pours forth treasures from her bosom, 
like the happy earth that spreads from her 
breast the glorious freshness of spring. 

In addition, both women have about them 
an air of the exotic. Mary’s charms are 
likened to the treasures of the Ganges; 
Dalila is compared to a ship from Tarsus, 
bound for Javan or Gadire—regions remote 
from the home of the Israelites. And Dalila 
seems to the chorus to be “some rich 
Philistian Matron’, an emphasis on her 
foreignness which has significance both in the 
Biblical account of Samson and in Milton’s 
adaptation of it. For Samson’s sin was 
compounded by the fact that he became 
enslaved to a woman alien in race and in 
religion. His sin was not one of simple lust, 
but of lust which resulted in allying himself 
with the Philistines, the political and 
religious enemies of the Hebrews, and thus 
failing in his mission as Israel’s champion. 

The licentious nature of Dalila points to 
a further resemblance between the two 
women. Vida gives a detailed account of 
Mary’s past. At an early age she was 
deprived of both parents and thus became 
the sole heir to her father’s immense fortune. 
Once modest and devout, she later became 
a servant of Venus. Forgetful of her 
previous modesty and indifferent to public 
opinion, she has likewise cast off her reli- 
gious beliefs. Now at a marriageable age, 
she leaves her home to frequent feasts and 
spectacles. 

Hence Milton followed the general prac- 
tice of Vida: with a few hints from a 
Biblical source, he created a woman— 
beautiful, luxurious, exotic and licentious— 
who appears suddenly at a significant point 
in the story. The probability of Milton’s 
indebtedness to Vida is further strengthened 
by the fact that Milton, like Vida, used an 
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extended simile of a ship to convey the 
impression created by the initial appearance 
of the woman. Vida, after describing Mary 
at length and in detail, climaxed the whole 
with the following words: “Like a ship 
without oarsmen on the deep Aegean, when 
the wind stirs up high waves, she is uncer- 
tain of her movements and is driven now 
one way and now another on the raging sea; 
deprived of her pilot, she goes wherever the 
wind and waves impel her.” Milton made 
a similar comparison but with a different 
technique; instead of a long description fol- 
lowed by a comparatively brief simile, he 
expanded the simile to several times the 
length of Vida’s and included within it 
the various elements that go to make up the 
descripticn. 


Milton’s editors have suggested several 
other possible sources for this simile. Todd 
called attention to the opening description of 
Presumption in Giles Fletcher’s Christ's 
Victorie and Triumph on Earth (sts. 35-36). 
In this depiction the impression created by 
the luxurious Presumption is compared to 
that of an ornate ship under full sail in a 
vigorous wind—a ship that is beautiful and 
impressive in a calm sea but, since without 
ballast or pilot, is unable to weather a storm. 
The use of the physical instability of such a 
ship to convey the notion of moral 
instability of a person is an element which 
strongly suggests that Fletcher was also 
influenced by Vida. Newton pointed to 
Plautus’s Poenulus (1.ii.1-5) where a passing 
comment is made to the effect that a woman 
and a ship are the two things bound to cause 
a man trouble. Both Todd and Newton 
also mentioned several plays in which a 
woman’s head-dress is compared to the rig- 
ging of a ship. More recently, Peter Ure in 
Notes and Queries (cxcv [1950], 298) dis- 
cussed these latter comparisons and pointed 
out two more in the plays of Ben Jonson: 
The Devil Is an Ass (ILii.109-114) and The 
Staple of News (II.v.42-45). Although it is 
possible that some or all of these images 
may have exerted some influence on Milton, 
the actual resemblances, except for 
Fletcher’s, are not great. The jocular com- 
parison of a woman to a ship in regard to 
trouble-making qualities, and of feminine 
head-dress to the rigging of a galleon-like 
ship, are remote in spirit and in content 
from the elaborate epic simile that is used 
to describe the approaching Dalila: 
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Fletcher's Presumption has some points of 
resemblance to Milton’s figure, but these are 
neither as numerous nor as marked as those 
of Vida’s Mary Magdalene. It is possible, 
of course, that Fletcher borrowed the image 
from Vida and that Milton was influenced 
by Vida indirectly. RosErt C. Fox. 


St. Francis College, Brooklyn. 


THE SHIP-TEMPEST IMAGERY 
IN “SAMSON AGONISTES ” 


MiLTON’S effective use of the ship simile 

to present a complex impression of 
Dalila—her brashness and ostentation but, 
withal, her very considerable attractiveness 
—has often been noted, and several literary 
sources for such a comparison have been 
suggested.’ What has not been emphasized 
is the careful integration of this simile into 
a larger pattern of ship and tempest imagery 
closely related to the basic themes of the 
poem. 

The pattern begins with Samson’s descrip- 
tion of himself to the chorus as a despondent 
shipwrecked mariner: 

How could I once look up, or heave the head, 

Who like a foolish Pilot have shipwreck’t 

My Vessel trusted to me from above, 

Gloriously rigg’d (ll. 197-200). 

The comparison operates both as simile and 
metaphor: Samson is like the disgraced 
Pilot who has shipwrecked his vessel, but 
also, Samson’s Reason has not properly 
piloted the strong and ‘gloriously rigg’d’ 
craft that is his body. His fault, as he 
admits to the Chorus and to Manoa, is that 
he retreated before Dalila’s artillery attack 
—her “tongue batteries” (1. 404) and 
“peals” of words (ll. 235, 906), He 
declares, “‘ She surceas’d not day nor night/ 
To storm me over-watch’t, and wearied out ” 
(Il. 404-405). 

“The sumptuous Dalila floating” (I. 
1072) like a “stately ship” presents a strik- 


1 Merritt Y. Hughes in John Milton, Complete 
Poems and Major Prose (N.Y., 1957), p. 568, traces 
the ship comparison as a satiric symbol as far back 
as Plautus’ Poenulus, I, ii; Peter Ure in N. & Q., 
CXCV Culy, 1950), p. 298, notes parallels in Ben 
Jonson’s The Divell is an Asse. and The Staple of 
News; Geoffrey and Margarct Bullough in Milton’s 
Dramatic Poems (London, 1958), p. 211, have 
called attention to what seems to be the closest 

arallel, in Giles Fletcher’s Christ’s Victorie on 
arth. [See also R. C. Fox’s ‘ Vida and Samson 
Agenistes’ in the present number. Ed.] 
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ing contrast to the ‘shipwreck’t’ Samson, 
Unlike him, she is still ‘ gloriously rigg’d’, a 
victory ship: 

But who is this, what thing of Sea or Land? 

Female of sex it seems, 

That so bedeckt, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately Ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for th’Isles 

Of Javan or Gadire 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill’d, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 

An Amber scent of odorous perfume 

Her harbinger, a damsel train behind (Il. 710-721), 
Although her initial meekness appears to 
belie this gaudy show, it soon becomes 
apparent that the good ship Dalila has come 
to carry off the shipwrecked Samson—not as 
Pilot (his proper role with respect to her) but 
rather as pampered but helpless prisoner: 
“Where I must live uxorious to thy will/In 
perfect thraldom ” (Il. 945-946). However, 
instead of retreating as formerly before her 
artillery charge, Samson now meets and 
repels it by a “ tempest” of justifiable anger. 
She complains: 

I see thou art implacable, more deaf 

To prayers, than winds and seas, yet winds to seas 

Are reconcil’d at —— and Sea to Shore: 

Thy anger, unappeasable, still rages, 

Eternal tempest never to be calm’d (ll. 960-964). 
Then, expanding the image of the private 
vessel into that of the matrimonial craft, the 
chorus enunciates the principle upon which 
Samson has finally learned to act. To avoid 
shipwreck from woman’s ‘turbulent’ 
mischief and ‘ enslaving’ charms, man must 
be sole pilot of the matrimonial ship, not 
admitting woman as steersmate whatever 
‘weather’ her countenance may make: 


What Pilot so expert but needs must wreck 
Embark’d with such a Steers-mate at the Helm? 


Therefore God’s universal law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Not from that right to part an hour, 

Smile she or lour (Il. 1044-1045; 1053-1057). 

Now that Samson has been roused from 
the lethargy following his shipwreck, has 
demonstrated his ability to control both his 
own vessel and the matrimonial ship, and 
has repelled by tempest the luxurious slave- 
ship Dalila, the “ wind” blows him a great 
“storm” and “tempest” in the blustering 
Harapha (Il. 1070; 1061-1063). The chorus 
bids retreat but Samson, his courage now 
fully aroused, soon reduces this tempest to 
a mere bag of wind. At last Samson is 
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himself ready to become God’s raging, 
destroying Tempest, wreaking God's ven- 
geance upon the Philistines: 
As with the force of winds and waters pent 
When Mountains tremble, those two massy Pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came, and 


Trew 
The whole roof after them with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath 
(ll. 1647-1651). 
After this cataclysm tranquillity is restored, 
and the poem ends “ With calm of mind, all 
passion spent ” (1. 1758). 

In developing this imagery Milton appears 
to have placed Giles Fletcher’s description 
of the Lady Presumption in Christ’s Victory 
on Earth under somewhat more extensive 
contribution than has been realized. The 
relevant stanzas are Nos, 35 and 36: 

Like as a ship, in which no ballance lies, 

Without a Pilot, on the sleeping waves, 

Fairely along with winde, and water flies, 

And painted masts with silken sayles embraves, 

That Neptune selfe the braggin vessell saves, 

To laugh a while at her so a aray ; 

Her waving streamers loosely shee lets play, | 

a colours shine as bright as smiling 

ay: 

But all so soone as heav’n his browes doth bend, 

She veils her banners, and pulls in her beames, 

The emptie barke the raging billows send 

Up to th’Olympique waves, and Argus seemes 

Againe to ride upon our lower streames: 

Right so PRESUMPTION did her selfe behave, 

Tossed about with every stormie wave, 

And in white lawne shee went, most like an 

Angel brave. 

Geoffrey and Margaret Bullough? have 
called attention to certain verbal parallels 
in the Dalila passage—‘ With all her bravery 
on” and “ Sails fill’d, and streamers waving ” 
—but there are other parallels as well. Both 
poets develop the comparison as a formal 
epic simile; both emphasize the “ sailing” 
motion of the ladies; both adopt a tone 
which combines mockery and admiration; 
both develop a contrast between the ship’s 
appearance in fair weather and in tempest 
(Dalila too ‘ veils her banners’ meekly when 
she encounters the storm of Samson’s anger, 
but ends by asserting her righteousness 
‘most like an Angel brave’); and finally, 
both poets explore the implications of the 
Pilot-Ship relationship. 


BARBARA KIEFER LEWALSKI. 
Brown University. 


? Bullough, p. 211. 
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CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 
(Continued from cciv. 313) 


Sun. 20th. At Chapel Mg. & aftern. in the 
Garden with my Mor see Miss Horn there 
but can make Nothing of Her, as She never 
looks. after Tea at Home walkd as far as 
Round Court but turned back as It spit, & a 
most seasonable Rain which was much 
wanted, followed after I got Home. met 
Capt. Castle in my Way who asked me to 
come & see Him in Spring Gardens. Mor. 
Drank Tea at Miss Way’s. 


Mon. 21st. Sun shines today, & Rain gone 
off. In the Evg. walkd with Lady Lindores 
& Miss H’s—Fetherstone too much elated at 
his going with my Lord, tho’ It is natural 
Jenkinson never condescends to speak to me 
now; at least but seldom He behaved like a 
Rascal to me, & is sensible of it perhaps. 


Tue. 22nd. At the Office in the Mg. where I 
seldom get away till after 4. which generally 
makes it 5. before I dine, Mr. Grenville 
has No Body hardly come to see Him as 
Lord Bute had. Sat at Home & read & wald 
with Miss Ways in the Garden. 


Wed. 23rd. In the City & bought 4 Stock in 
the 4p.Cents., walkd in the Park this Evg. 
with Miss Wood & Butcher, who I met in 
the Mg. going to the City. see Miss Harbord 
& Edwards there. The Company always 
walk in the Green Park of Nights now, & 
so do I. 


Thur. 24th. Dined (as usual) at 5. Bad 
Hours indeed, tho’ for the Present I must 
submit & see what Turn Things will take, 
especially since I enjoy a good State of 
Health by God’s Blessing,—the greatest of 
all earthly Blessings. Drank Tea at Mrs. 
Cradocks with my Mor. & Mrs. Armitage 
& Hoskins calld at the Bedford, which is 
quite forsaken now. and at Mr. Moran’s & 
walld in Our Gardens & bowed to Miss 
Collier with Mrs. Poyntz, & her Husband 
Miss Courtenay She was & a very pretty 
Woman. 


Frid. 25th. Busy all the Mg. till 5. which is 
my daily employ till that Time, either wait- 
ing for or doing Business there. Pretty near 
much the same. Mr. Crisp drank Tea with 
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Us, I went to the Office again & walked in 
the Park with Mr. Fetherston & Larpent, see 
Mrs, Fraser in the Green Park with her Sist 
her Husband who has been long expected 
Home does not come now I hear, took a 
Turn in Our Garden afterds Mrs. Armitage 
dined out, a Wonder 


Sat. 26th. Mr. Grenville went out of Town 
today. a Cherokee, King & 2 Chiefs lately 
arrived here from the Indies. Jenkinson not 
yet moved. 


Sun. 27th. At Chapel Mg. & aftern: went 
to the Green Park where I walked with Mr. 
Jenkinson, He was very civil & told me 
about Lord Bute’s being born in England, & 
his Travels etc. walkd with Mr. Macarta of 
the Guards, & Capt. Davison late of the 14th. 
Regt. who is Capt. Lieut. to Maclean’s 
Highlanders. bowed to Miss Bate in Mg. 
& Stanley in the Evg. with her Father. 
drank Tea at the Smyrna & sat & walkd in 
the Green with Miss Kitty Ware*', & her 
Bror. with whom I supped. She is a sweet 
pretty Girl but point D’ Argent. 


Mon. 28th. I Got Mr. Charlewood’s 
Tickets for Ranelagh, after staying till 5 at 
the Office had a Coach Home, & in the Evg. 
carried my Mor. & Sists to Ranelagh tho’ 
It rained all the while, little Comy. there & 
upon the whole not agreable, but I meant it 
civil. 

Tue. 29th. Mr. Crisp mad about His 


Quadrille Fan, pesters every Body about 
Cards. 


Wed. 30th. Coll. Boyd arrived from 
Germany this Mg. with an acct. of the 
French being beat. Mr. Wace extremely 
impertinent in taking Notice of the Business 
I do, & saying I did what I pleased, I told 
told Him, He had no connection with me & 
not to mind me in any Shape for I did not 
Mind him. after staying till near 6, for my 
Dinner at the Office It is hard to be spoken 
to by such a little insificant Wretch as He is, 
& I find no Remedy against It. He had 
better pay his Debts than pick Holes in 
other’s Coats.—in the Evg. walked in the 
Green Park with Royer & then Mrs. Cowes, 
at the Office, after calling at Mr. Weston’s 
whose Daughter looked much better I 
thought, spoke to Blondeau & Barnard 


— Ware; she and Charles were married in 
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Thur. Ist. July. Drest & went to Coun 
where I see Miss Proctors presented to the 
Kg. they were with Lady Tyrawly & hardly 
took any Notice of me in Black. The whole 
Drawing Room were laughing to see Lady 
Tyrawly courtseying $+ an hour before the 
Kg. came to Her & I am apt to think the 
Proctors, without any Money or any Thing 
else, will make Themselves much more 
ridiculous. walld with Miss Wood & 
Butcher, after finishing 5 Copies I began in 
the Mg. & went with Farrel & Pritchard at 
9 to Vauxhall, where we supped with 
Chowne & Gray. The Cherokee Kg, & 
Chiefs were there, I never see such Heads 
in my Life. a deal of bad Coy, & very little 
good there. 


Frid. 2nd. Breakfasted at Farrel’s with 
Gray & Pritchard, Gray had been going to 
Gibraltar these 3 Months past I believe. 
My Bror has not had 3 Months altogether 
since He has been in the Rgt. Grenville & 
his Lady went out of Town from the Office 
he returns Mony or Tuey next. I like that 
much. In the Evg. walkd with Farrel & 
Chowne. but not much Coy. all that are 
in Town walk in the Green Park & 
Trumpery too. 


Sat. 3rd. At the Grove, where I see Mr. 
Elliot Lady Frances & Mrs. Bramston who 
were all extremely civil, Lorphelin & the 
rest I dined with were worse to me than ever, 
tho’ they were very complisant, but vulgar 
as possible I went & came in the Turnham 
Green Stage & got to Town by 8. & walled 
in the Green Park with Pigott, where I 
bowed to Miss Cartwright & Miss Burton 
Junr, 


Sun. 4th. At Chapel Mg. & aften. the Rain 
spoiled my Walk this Mg. In the Evg. I 
took little Geoe into the Grove & gave him 
some Milk & we walkd with Farrel who was 
upon Guard. see Blondeau in Silk, he had 
been at Court, bowed to Miss Cartwright 
Miss Shebbeare, two proud Minx’s together. 


Mon. Sth. calld upon Farrel at the Queen's 
Guard Room & marchd with Him & Gray, 
to the Park, In the Evg. drank Tea with 
Farrel his Father & Chowne & we 3 walkd in 
the Park together with Blondeau who was 
very merry He shewed me Miss Brockhurst 
(a 50,000£ fortune He said) with whom I 
have smiled for some Time, as She is always 
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in the Park, went & supped with Farrel, as 
It was his Birth Night, He was 20 to day. 
Pritchard went with us & we parted at 12. 


Tue. 6th. Mr. Grenville very regular at 
coming to the Office, tho’ pretty late. Dutch 
Mail in at 2. which pleased Mr. Wace as It 
kent Him from Dinner, He is unaccountable 
in every Thing, his Joy—his Displeasure— 
his every Thing in short different from 
other people in the Evg. wald to the Park 
with Mr. Macartney & there with Blondeau, 
where I met Harriot & Nancy & carried 
them to Vauxhall in a Coach, there was not 
much Company tho’ enough of the Sort, for 
itwas very bad. 


TIMBALE: AN ANTEDATING 


THE earliest O.E.D. quotation for sense 2 

of timbale (“a dish made of finely 
minced meat, fish, or other ingredients, 
cooked in a crust of paste or in a mould: 
so called from its shape”’) is dated 1880. 
The same dating is given by the 1956 reprint 
of the third edition of the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary. This, however, can be 
antedated by fifty-six years. In Canto xv, 
stanza 66, of Lord Byron’s Don Juan, pub- 
lished March 26, 1824’, there are to be 


found the lines which run as follows: 
Then there was God knows what 
“4 T’Allemande ”, 
“A YEspagnole”’, “ 
“ salpicon ”’.? 


timballe ”, and 


OtrMaR K. SIEGRIST. 
Weingarten (Baden), Germany. 


'See The Works of Lord Byron, ed. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, Vol. VI, London 1903, Intro- 
duction, p. xvi. 

*Thid., p. 562. 


0.E.D.: EARLIER QUOTATIONS 


ARLIER occurrences than those recorded 
in O.E.D. for the following words have 
been submitted by J. R. L. Allen, The 
University, Reading (cornstone), and 
M. D. W. Jeffreys, Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity, Johannesburg, S.A. (Virginia). 


cornstone [O.E.D. 1822—.] 1819 G. B. 
GREENOUGH A Critical Examination of the 
First Principles of Geology 218 Chert, flint, 
septaria, gypsum, ball-ironstone, cornstone, 
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afford examples of beds naturally inter- 
rupted on the small scale. 1821 Wm. Buck- 
LAND Description of the Quartz Rock of the 
Lickey Hill in Worcestershire 7 1 have 
thought it expedient to apply the local term 
cornstone to a kind of breccia, known 
generally by that name in Herefordshire, 
where it is found perhaps more abundantly 
than in any other English county. . It is 
composed of marl and marlstone, filled with 
concretions of compact limestone, present- 
ing the fracture and colour of mountain 
limestone. 


Virginia [O.E.D. 1609—.] 1597 JouHN 
GERARDE The Herball or Generall Historie 
of Plantes 77 Of Turkie corne.. These 
kinds of Graine were first brought into 
Spaine, and then into other prouinces of 
Europe, out of Asia which is in the Turkes 
Dominions, as also out of America and the 
Ilands adioyning from the east and west 
Indies, and Virginia or Norembega, where 
they vse to sowe or set it, and to make bread 
of it. 


SOME NEW GERMAN WORDS 


"THE influx of English and American 
words into modern German has just 
been the subject of an interesting article by 
Mr. D. V. White in Modern Languages, xl, 
2 (1959), 67-70. The present note deals with 
some expressions not mentioned there. 

The borrowings are no doubt due in great 
measure to the tastes of the younger genera- 
tion now growing up. The charming word 
Backfisch has disappeared from modern 
usage. Emerging from the teens, der (die) 
Teenager becomes der Twen from twenty. 
Die Twenmode is now seen quite often in 
the clothes shops and even die Twen-ty when 
the sex of the wearer needs to be more 
clearly defined! 

Das Hobby plays an important part in the 
life of the young German; gone are the days 
of das Steckenpferd! Der Rowdy is another 
sign of the times, although Radaubruder 
expresses the same idea so well. Teddy Boy, 
strangely enough, is not used: der Halb- 
starke is the word. Mr. White deals with 
the use of Anglo-American terminology for 
mass-entertainment: to those he mentions 
may be added das Striptease, das Comeback, 
and many other such words. 

Die Stewardess, pl. Stewardessen, is now 
so well-established that it appears in diction- 
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aries. So does the verb kampieren but not 
yet the noun das Camping although it is 
frequently used and has already developed 
compound forms with bewegung, platz, and 
zelt. Trampen is a popular alternative for 
per Anhalter reisen. 

The world of fashion is particularly 
susceptible to foreign influence, ranging 
from der Dufflecoat, der Twin-Set and non- 
iron clothes to das Petticoat for the short, 
stiff garment in fashion at the moment, 
worn under strapless dresses. 

Modern Germans no longer invite one to 
a Gesellschaft or a Veranstaltung, let alone 
a Krdanzchen, which is impossibly old- 
fashioned. The smart term is die Party, 
especially for a cocktail party. 

The post-war trend in building is reflected 
in das Bangalo which Professor Collinson 
includes in his Penguin Dictionary (1954): 
the term is now used universally, as bunga- 
lows spring up everywhere and change the 
German landscape. 

Der Test as a noun, especially for psycho- 
logical tests, has been in use for years. The 
verb festen is now also universally used, with 
the past participle getestet. Gehandicappt is 
also heard frequently, not merely in golfing 
circles. Other imports are der Lobbyismus 
and der Lobbyist, interviewen (preterite 
interviewte), and babysitten (der Baby- 
Sitter). Bloss eine show is used for unecht. 
Uberlappung and the verb iiberlappen are 
new terms for Begriffsiiberschneidung. 

The economists’ use of English terms has 
already been noted by Mr. White. Der 
Boom, Stahlboom, etc., are synonyms for 
Hochkonjunktur. Der Trend has already 
almost superseded Zug, Hang, and Streben: 
der Trend zum Eigenheim, zum Zweipart- 
eiensystem, etc. Manager was already 
widely used before 1939 but the use of the 
verb managen has steadily increased recently 
and Managerkrankheit is perhaps the most 
depressing aspect of the Wirtschaftswunder. 
A marked feature of modern German life is 
the frequent heart diseases which strike 
down overworked industrialists and _politi- 
cians at an early age. 

Many other English terms continue to 
appear constantly in the newspapers, 
especially in connexion with industrial and 
economic life, sociology, psychology, etc. 
Sport is still of course, as it has always been, 
a fountain of Anglo-American influence. 


Bristol. ESTELLE MORGAN. 
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Readers’ Queries 





(CAPTAIN ALEXANDER MACONO. 

CHIE.—I am at present gathering 
material on the life and work of Captain 
Alexander Maconochie, R.N., K.H., 1787. 
1860—first Secretary of the Royal Geo. 
graphical Society, Professor of Geography 
at University College London, and prison 
reformer. 

If any of your readers have information 
concerning him, I should be glad to hear 
from them. Any letters or documents made 
available for my use will be handled with 
every care and returned promptly. 


R. GERARD Warp. 
Department of Geography, 
University College London. 


EVEN CURSES OF PHARAOH.—What 
are these? Our gardener, an old local 
man, said that three of them were ‘ weeds’, 
‘wasps’ and ‘something that floats on the 
surface of the sea that kills fishes ’. 


JoHN D. GREENHILL. 
Acrefield, Woolton Mount, 
Woolton, Liverpool. 


UNIUS ON VELLUM.—In The Papers 
of a Critic (II, 174-175), C. W. Dilke, 
speaking of the Junius Letters, refers to a 
copy of the letters printed on vellum and 
sold at the Stowe sale. He further notes 
that this copy was part of an edition of the 
letters published by Bensley for Vernor and 
Hood (see my Junius Bibliography, pp. 32- 
34, for the Bensley editions). Although 
there are quite a few notes in the first 
and second series of Notes & Queries on 
the famous “ Vellum Junius”, that is, the 
edition of 1772 bound in vellum by the 
printer for presentation to Junius, I have 
never seen a Bensley edition printed on 
vellum and know of no notes on this re- 
markable (if true) subject. Does anyone 

have information? 

FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 


City College, New York. 


DEAN SWIFT’S MOTHER.—Lord 

Orrery, in his Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Jonathan Swift (1752), was the 
first to state that Swift’s mother was a con- 
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nection of Lady Temple (i.e. Dorothy 
Osborne, daughter of Sir Peter Osborne of 
Chicksands, Bedfordshire); and later writers, 
eg. Thomas Seccombe in the D.N.B. article 
on Sir William Temple (xix. 528) have 
repeated this. Can some reader indicate 
whether there is any evidence for the state- 


ment? W. H. WELPLY. 


Cooleen, Greenisland, Co. Antrim, 
N. Ireland. 


CHILLER’S “ODE TO JOY”.—I re- 
member reading, many years ago, that 
Schiller’s original title for his “Ode to Joy” 
(Freude) was “‘ Ode to Peace” (Friede), and 
that he was compelled for political reasons 
to make the change. I cannot find anything 
about this in the books of reference in the 
public libraries near here. Is the statement 


true? D. S. SPENCE. 
Holme Lacy Hospital, Hereford. 


UOTATION.—I have been asked to try 
to trace the following quotation: 


“* Child, Nurse has lied to thee 
For Dragons thou shalt see 


Thou shalt a Dragon slay.” 

It is not, apparently, R. L. Stevenson, and 
it might have been on one of the early 
Rhyme Sheets—in which case it may be 
anonymous. If any reader could help in 
completing the verse or poem I should be 


most grateful. E. J. LEeps (Miss). 
20 Harrow View, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 


MEDIAEVAL BOSSES.—Can any of 
your readers explain why so many 

bosses and corbels, etc., in mediaeval 
churches have human and animal heads 
with the mouth open and the tongue hang- 
ing out? 

This is also common in heraldry, e.g. the 
Royal Arms. 

Even birds in heraldry have the mouth 
Open and the tongue showing. 


R. A. WALKER. 
60 St. Michael’s Road, Bedford. 


ALLAN RAMSAY.—I am engaged, with 

Dr. A. M. Kinghorn, in editing the 
works of Allan Ramsay for the Scottish 
Text Society. We are searching for a copy 
of ‘A Poem to the Memory of the Famous 
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Archibald Pitcairne, M.D.’, written by 
Ramsay and _ published, according to 
Professor Burns Martin’s Bibliography, in 
Edinburgh in 1713. We should be most 
grateful for any information which any of 
your readers can give us about this poem, 
and also about any manuscripts of Allan 
Ramsay which have not yet been published. 


ALEXANDER LAW. 
25 Newark Drive, Glasgow, S.1. 


F{SPIONAGE IN FICTION.—For some 

years I have been assembling materials 
on the history of clandestine intelligence- 
gathering, including espionage, by the 
English-speaking peoples from the begin- 
nings (?) up to the present. As a specialist 
in literary history I am also interested in the 
fictional uses of this theme. If any of your 
readers knows of early examples in English 
of the “spy” theme, short story or novel, 
I should be delighted to hear from him. 


Curtis CARROLL Davis. 


A-2 Homewood Apartments, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland, U.S.A, 


ANNALIA DUBRENSIA.—In Nicholas 
Wallington’s poem in the Annalia 
Dubrensia there is the following: 
Gythonick-Hercules, 
Wickonick-Prestes, Broadwaick-Sycastes. 
Gythonick-Hercules is the Hercules of 
Guiting; Wickonick must mean ‘of Wick- 
ham’ and Broadwaick, ‘of Broadway’. 
But who were Prestes and Sycastes? Search 
has so far proved fruitless. Perhaps some 
reader may have stumbled upon them in his 
explorations of Jacobean byways? 


CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD. 


The Malt House, Broad Campden, 
Campden, Glos. 


GOURCE WANTED.—Can any of your 
readers help me to trace the song to 
which the following lines belong? 


When I was a girl just turned seventeen 
And as blythsome as blyth could be. 


And the next came our Admiral a K.C.B. 

With his garter below his knee. 

But his face, like his posture, was wonderfully old 
So he wouldn’t do for me-—e—e— 

So he wouldn’t do for me. 


Geo. CARTER. 
16 West Road, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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ROBERT DOVER (1582-1652) (cciii. 519). 

—I have been carrying out research into 
the life and activities of Robert Dover for 
some years, and shall in due course be 
publishing the results of this in an edition of 
the Annalia Dubrensia, upon which I am 
also working. Unfortunately important 
documents relating to Dover’s legal activi- 
ties are not at present available, and this 
may delay the completion of the work for 
some time. Meanwhile I should like to 
correct one or two points in Mr. Burns’s 
article: 

1. There is no evidence that Robert Dover 
was ever a captain, or a soldier at all. All 
the writers in the Annalia address him as 
‘“Mr.’, or ‘Master’. If he ever had a 
military life it must have been during the 
Civil War, by which time he was 60 or over, 
which makes it unlikely. 

2. As Davenant’s Journey into Worcester- 
shire was almost certainly written before the 
Civil War, Dover could not have been the 
Captain referred to in it. In my opinion this 
person was most probably Captain Mense, 
or Mennis, later Sir John Mennis, who 
contributed to the Annalia. He was a 
friend of Endymion Porter, the third of the 
trio who undertook the journey. 

3. Robert Dover of the Cotswold Games 
died and was buried at Barton-on-the- 
Heath, Warwickshire, on 24 July, 1652. 
His widow died and was buried there on 
25 June, 1653 (Barton Registers). It seems 
that Dover and his wife went to live at 
Barton after 1650, for he was doing legal 
work in Worcestershire until then. They 
must have gone to live there because 
Elizabeth, the wife of John Dover, their son, 
had inherited land there about 1641 from 
her father, and the John Dovers had settled 
there at about this time. 

4. Another Robert Dover was also buried 
at Barton. He was the son of John and 
Elizabeth Dover, and he was buried on 
6 June, 1641, having been born at Wick- 
hamford in February, 1640 (Barton and 
Wickhamford Registers). Grosart in his 
notes to the Annalia Dubrensia (1877) must 
have confused Stanway with Barton, when 
he stated that a Robert Dover was buried 
at Stanway on 6 June, 164i. There is no 
such entry in the Stanway Registers. 
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5. Wood was wrongly informed when he 
referred to Robert Dover as an attorney, 
He was a barrister, as the records of Gray's 
Inn show. Wood was also misled when he 
was informed that Robert Dover was ‘of 
Barton-on-the-Heath’. There is no evidence 


that he ever owned any land there, and the | 


first mention of the name of Dover in the 


Barton Registers is the entry of John Dover's | 
son Robert’s death and burial in 1641. The | 


information seems to have been given by 
John Dover, jnr., Robert’s grandson, to the 
Heralds in 1682. He described his grand- 
father as ‘of  Barton-on-the-Heath’ 
probably in order to give him an air of 
heraldic respectability and permanent resi- 
dence, in order to get a grant of arms, 
which he failed to do. 

6. Robert Dover’s eldest son was John 
Dover, and he was baptized at Saintbury 
on 15 May, 1614. His son got his age 
wrong when giving it to the Heralds in 1682. 


Robert Dover’s second son was Robert | 
Dover, baptized at Saintbury in June, 1616, 
and buried there in October, 1616 (Saint- | 


bury Registers). 

So many fanciful and inaccurate state- 
ments have been made about Robert Dover, 
particularly by Rudder and the D.N.B, 
that I think it is important to get these 
facts established. 

CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD. 


Broad Campden, 
Campden, Glos. 


QQUATTING (clxii. 353, clxxxiv. 18, etc). 
In connexion with homesteading public 
lands in western United States, a squatter is 
one who establishes residence and occupancy 
on a piece of land without going through the 
legal routine. In a dispute with the regular 
filer or to strengthen his own claim to 
priority, he may plead ‘ squatter’s rights.’ 


E. E. ERICSON. 
New York. 


BARON FRANZ VON VETSERA (cciv. 

233).—He was born in Vienna 29th 
November, 1872, and fell at the front 
on the date mentioned. He was a retired 
Captain of number 9 Hussar Regiment, 
married Vienna, 12th June, 1904, to Margit 
Maria Countess von Bissingen and Nippen- 
burg, who was born 22nd February, 1883. 
They had three daughters only, Ferdinan- 
dine, born 1905, Alexandrine (Alice), born 
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31st July, 1906, and Elenora (Nora), born 
271th August, 1907. The Captain was the 
second son and fourth child of the First 
Baron (Albin Johannes, baptised 28th April, 
1825, died 14th November, 1887, at Cairo) 
who was so created 30th January, 1870. The 
Captain succeeded his elder brother 8th 
December, 1881, his elder sister Johanna 
born Constantinople 
26th May, 1868, died 20th February, 1901, 
in Rome, having married in London 26th 
May, 1897, Hendrik Count v. Bylandt, a 
Papal Chamberlain. The younger sister 
(mentioned in the query) was born Vienna 
19th March, 1871, and died at the cited 
place 30th January, 1889. 

I knew her first cousin (father’s sister’s 
daughter), who herself had two daughters, 
the eldest of whom | knew as a child and 
who was born Vienna 3rd December, 1914, 
and by the 12th of June, 1954, had married 
her sixth husband. — Baron pie REUTER. 


6 Ave de Rumine, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


TYMOLOGY OF COCKTAIL 
175)'—The origin of the 


(cciv. 
name 


| cocktail as applied to a beverage is to be 





found in the invention of a drink of this 
type at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Anthony Amédée Peychaud, an 
apothecary and a native of Santo Domingo, 
left that island, in 1795, because of an 
uprising of Negroes. He, and many others, 
came to New Orleans where, around the 
turn of the century, he opened an apothe- 
cary shop in a building on Royal Street that 
is still standing. There he made the first 
cocktail, a beverage consisting of cognac 
brandy to which he added bitters made from 
his own secret formula, and served it to his 
many friends. 

Tradition has it that, in producing his 
beverage, he used an egg-cup which the 
French-speaking people call a coquetier. 
The attempts of his English-speaking friends 


to pronounce the word resulted in “ cock- 
tay” which soon became corrupted to 
cocktail. SipneY K. Eastwoop. 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 


'Oiher “explanations” of the origin of the 
term may be found in N. & Q. 7th Series, xii (1891), 
306; 8th S., x (1896), 400; and 8th S., xi (1897), 
9. Mr. Eric Partridge in Origins (1958) 
incautiously asserts that a cocktail is ‘any 
creature with tail resembling a cock’s, hence a 
lively, cheerful, basically spirituous drink.”—Epb. 
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ALBERT CAMUS AND THE LITERA- 
TURE OF REVOLT, by John Cruick- 
shank. Oxford University Press, 1959; 
pp. 249; 25s. 

us is in many ways an excellent study 

of Camus. It traces his development 
from such works as Noces, with their frank 
delight in external nature, through the near- 
despair of Le Mythe de Sisyphe and its 
resultant contention that, nevertheless, “ to 
renounce hope is not necessarily to destroy 
the possibility of happiness”’ (p. 38), to the 
latest period in which his divergence from 
both the Existentialists and the Marxists has 
become finally evident, mainly to his 
advantage—in which “his awareness of the 
absurd prompts him to assert significance; 
his will to revolt leads him to advocate 
moderation” (p. 223). It is marred only by 
an apparent refusal to consider some of the 
implications of his famous “ absurdism” in 
the light proper to them, and by a recurrent 
tendency to misconceive the nature of his 

“revolt”, with the result that his protest 

against the human condition is made to look 

more like complicity with it. 

Dr. Cruickshank recognises that Camus’ 
key-phrase “lyhomme absurde” implies a 
transference of epithet from the situation to 
the mind which is aware of it—that it 
indicates one conscious of the fundamental 
disproportion between ourselves and the 
world into which we are plunged, not one 
unable to make sense of our position in the 
face of it; and yet he is too ready to treat 
the Camusian “absurdity” as though it 
meant an absence of lucidity, “the mind’s 
inability to make contact with absolute 
truth” (p. 84). I think this may be because 
he would seem to demand that “ absolute 
truth’? be something exemplified in the 
totality of experience, whereas the central 
point of Camus’ thought is that the totality 
is not sufficiently homogeneous for this: 
that there is no consistent contact between 
truth and existence, between the values 
which alone can confer meaning upon 
experience and the concretions in which 
meaning may be expressed. 

He does not, in fact, allow sufficiently for 
the disparity between mind and the exper- 
ience on which mind pronounces judgment, 
and therefore does not give a proper place 
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to the lucidity by means of which alone 
Camus is able, and we with him, to detect 
the absurdity of our condition. Camus’ 
novels, he says, are an account of “the 
incoherence of experience”’ (p. 151); but 
such an account is not satisfactorily ren- 
dered by being itself incoherent. As Julien 
Benda reminded us, thoughts upon things 
blue are not themselves required to be blue; 
which answers in advance Dr. Cruickshank’s 
suggestion that the way out of the absurdist 
dilemma is “left open for some such hypo- 
thesis as Bergsonian intuition ” (p. 52)—that 
locus classicus of blue thoughts upon the 
blue. Only a mind which is itself accurate 
can detect inaccuracy; Dr. Cruickshank is 
aware of this and yet does not draw the 
necessary conclusion from it. “Life can 
only appear absurd ”’ he says excellently “ by 
reference to an implied rational standard ” 
(p. 153); and in view of the famous quarrel 
with Sartre it is surely impossible to main- 
tain that Camus has no such standard, since 
the complaint made of him by Les Temps 
Modernes on that occasion was precisely 
that he stood for “ce que Hegel nomme 
ironiquement la belle dme”’. It therefore 
seems needless to ask, hesitatingly, 

“Is not absolute revolt obliged to 


accept . . . the prior existence of some 
values _in order to possess the very 
dynamic by which they are later 


rejected? ” (p. 7). 

For there is no need to reject them; to 
suppose that Camus had abandoned them 
would be to identify him with the stand- 
point of those very Existentialists who 
repulsed him. Without prior values—with- 
out something in the nature of transcendence 
—there would be no ground for revolt, and 
that is why I question Dr, Cruickshank’s 
emphasis on those features of Camus’ writ- 
ing which seem to deny transcendence. 

Of course the question is complicated by 
the fact that the typical objection to Camus’ 
thesis on the more traditional side has 
come from those who cannot conceive the 
possibility of man’s finding within himself 
an ethic that shall be an answer to the 
absurdity of existence. It is however per- 
fectly possible to stand for transcendence 
and yet be humanist rather than theist in 
one’s outlook. Dr. Cruickshank has indeed 
defined Camus’ mature position, in terms 
on which one could hardly improve, as 

“a resolute humanism seeking a middle 

course between the deism latent in roman- 
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tic metaphysical revolt and the deification 

of history apparent in doctrinaire politj- 

cal revolution” (p, 93) 
to which the proper corollary would have 
been, not to dissociate Camus from the con- 
cept of values, but to remind him—he having 
tended, it must be admitted, to lose sight of 
the fact—that the consciousness of absurd- 
ity, and the humanist revolt, is with difficulty 
separable from that concept and need in no 
way involve the ‘quantitative ethic” 
towards which he seems somewhat gratui- 
tously resolved to bend it. His homme 
absurde, as we have seen, is a man conscious 
of absurdity, not identified with it; and that 
is exactly why the humanist revolt, as 
envisaged by such a man, proceeds from a 
consciously purposeful choice of values and 
does not call for any sacrifizio dell’ intelletto, 
It may be true that “intellectual explana- 
tions of the world are vain” (p. 144), but 
only the intellect can conceive of a world 
adequate to the human aspiration towards 
order, and thus judge the existing world by 
contrast with its ideal. 

It follows that those books in which 
Camus expresses the thesis of absurdity 
through the utterances of one “ unable to 
grasp the significance of events around 
him” (p. 152, with reference to Meursault 
in L’Etranger) are not necessarily the best 
vehicles for its exposition. The failure to 
explain experience is part of the circum- 
stance of absurdity, not of the human 
detection of it; and the fact that this latter 
counts for more in the plays which Dr. 
Cruickshank finds unsatisfying is really what 
constitutes their superiority as tragic art. 
For the tragedy which is “a matter for 
intellectual apprehension, not emotional 
experience ” (p. 193) is the true tragedy, the 
true art of the theatre; the emotional exper- 
ience deriving from genuine art is the 
consequence of its intellectual apprehension. 
To object to such plays as Camus’ because 
they do not satisfy “ the desire for emotional 
involvement and identification” (ibid.) is 
to speak as a sentimentalist, not a lover of 
art. What matter that Martha and her 
mother, in Le Malentendu, are “ excessively 
articulate for two peasant women” and 
“engage in surprisingly abstract or discon- 
certingly enigmatic discussions” (p. 206)? 
There is no theatrical profit in the inarticu- 
late. Characters in drama are nothing if 
they do not tell us more (and therefore 
appear themselves to know more) about the 
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nature of living than we normally acquire 
by ordinary contact with life; and I cannot 
accept, as a recommendation of a novel such 
as L’Etranger, that in it the point of con- 
trast between the detection of absurdity and 
the unexplained experience of it “does not 
and perhaps should not arise” (p. 153). 
The significance of Camus is that he offers 
us a counter-statement to the haunted world 
of Kafka, not merely a re-statement of the 


Kafkan anguish. NorMAN SUCKLING. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY: AN ANNUAL 
SURVEY OF  SHAKESPEARIAN 
STUDY AND PRODUCTION: 12, 
edited by Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1959; pp. x, 164; 
25s. 

BECAUSE the very framework of their 

science is, and is likely to remain, 
extremely provisional, it is right that those 
who study the forms and operations of the 

Elizabethan playhouses should reflect con- 

tinually on general principles as well as on 

particular details of stagecraft. In this 
year’s Survey the essays on the Elizabethan 
theatre, which is the main topic of the 
volume, belong to one or other of these 
categories. By an adroit piece of editorship 

G. R. Kernodle’s paper on ‘The Open 

Stage: Elizabethan or Existentialist?’ is 

immediately followed by C. W. Hodges’ 

‘The Lantern of Taste’. Kernodle’s From 

Art to Theatre was one of the most impres- 

sive contributions ever made to the subject, 

but his pronouncements here, leading up to 
the statement that ‘the open stage was once 
used as a part of a vision of man’s central 
place in a cosmos of dignity and order’, are 
oracular and over-confident; they encourage 
the suspicion that their author is remaking 
Elizabethan practice to fit a world-picture 
devised by modern syncretists. It is this 
kind of operation that Mr. Hodges puts us 
on guard against in his admirably witty and 
well-illustrated discourse on the way in 
which prevailing cultural tastes have 
affected the successive reconstructions of the 

Globe. W. F. Rothwell’s answer to his 

question ‘ Was There a Typical Elizabethan 

Stage? ’, which is of course in the negative, 

tends to assume too readily that there is 

today a widely held belief that ‘there was 
only one type of Elizabethan theatre’. 

Rudolf Stamm’s ‘ Elizabethan Stage-Practice 

and the Transmutation of Source-Material 
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by the Dramatists’ also gets near to labour- 
ing the obvious and seems to propose as a 
new and autonomous field of academic 
study what is surely no more than has 
usually been expected of any reasonably 
observant and imaginative student of the 
plays. The respect due to the late Nugent 
Monck for his historic services fully justifies 
the publication of his ‘The Maddermarket 
Theatre and the Playing of Shakespeare’, 
but his account of the genesis of his theatre 
is spoilt by some excessively off-the-cuff 
observations on The Tempest and other 
plays. The level rises considerably with 
Richard David’s sensible and pungently 
illustrated essay on the theme that ‘the 
actor’s and the scholar’s gifts must help each 
other out where Shakespeare is concerned ’. 
Mr. David’s distinction between realism and 
impressionism in the rendering of verse 
(pp. 81-4) is of the utmost value. 

There are four papers which concern 
themselves with detail as opposed to prin- 
ciple, although this description does not 
make full allowance for all the implications 
of Richard Southern’s ‘On Reconstructing 
a Practicable Elizabethan Playhouse’. 
Some old ground naturally has to be 
covered here, but its wide-ranging review of 
the often remarkably substantial evidence 
makes some of the scepticism displayed else- 
where in the volume look inappropriate. 
Mr. Southern reproduces for the first time 
a Flemish painting of about 1660 which 
throws fresh light on the tiring-house 
facade. (The work which he oddly refers 
to as Spenser’s Thalia is, incidentally, 
Thalia’s lament in The Teares of the Muses.) 
J. L. Styan’s ‘The Actor at the Foot of the 
Platform’ makes points which could hardly 
escape moderately diligent producers and 
readers. An altogether more substantial 
essay is Richard Hosley’s ‘The Discovery- 
Space in Shakespeare’s Globe’, which 
marshals textual evidence for the theory 
that the discovery-space at that theatre was 
no more than an area, or areas, behind the 
stage-doors, and was a much more modest 
affair, in both its use and dimensions, than 
proponents of the full-blown theory of the 
inner stage would allow. Mr. Hosley, who 
has elsewhere cut the balcony too down to 
size, has some interesting things to say 
about the use of ‘Enter’ and ‘ Exit’ in the 
texts. (His view that the term study was 
never used except when an actual study was 
in question seems to be denied by The Staple 
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of News, Il. v. 46 ff.) The editor’s contri- 
bution on ‘ Passing over the Stage’ is also 
important; he suggests that the phrase, 
which appears so frequently in the stage- 
directions, indicates a movement from the 
yard over the platform to the yard again, de 
Witt’s ‘Ingressus’ being proposed as the 
necessary communications with the tiring- 
house. 

Besides the usual indispensable surveys of 
recent studies and productions, there are 
three contributions lying outside the main 
theme of the volume: a second note by 
F. P. Wilson on ‘Illustrations of Social 
Life’ from engravings in the Huntington 
Library; C. J. Sisson’s presentation of Chan- 
cery documents bearing on Shakespeare's 
father-in-law and his circle, and Michael 
Lloyd’s ‘ Cleopatra as Isis’. This makes out 
a good case for a debt to Apuleius and to 
Holland’s translation of the Jsis and Osiris. 
Although it has some weak patches, Shake- 
speare Survey 12 maintains the standard of 
previous volumes. But the principal essays 
come from writers already distinguished in 
this field, whose general approach and 
methods are familiar. The best parts of 
this volume will mean most to those who 
already know such things as Shakespeare 
Survey 1, The Globe Restored, or From Art 
to Theatre. Professor Nicoll has been 
unjustly denied the last reward of an editor: 
that of discovering a new mind with a fresh 
set of ideas. PETER URE. 


CATALOGUE OF ROBERT BURNS 
COLLECTION IN THE MITCHELL 
LIBRARY, GLASGOW. Glasgow, Cor- 
poration Public Libraries, 1959; pp. viii, 
220, Front.; Wrappers; £1 Is. 

HE collection of works by and relating 
to Robert Burns in the Mitchell Library 

has long been famous, and it is appropriate 
that a printed catalogue should be published 
in the year of the bicentenary of the poet’s 
birth. A note by the City Librarian records 
that a far-sighted decision of the Glasgow 

Corporation Libraries Committee on 13th 

June, 1877, led to the formation of a collec- 

tion of Scottish poetry, with special refer- 

ence to works by and about Burns. The 
latter collection now exceeds 3,500 volumes, 
and is believed to be the largest on its 
subject in the world. 

The catalogue is divided into two main 
parts—editions of the works, and “ Burns- 
iana”. The works are arranged by 
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countries, place of publication, name of 
publisher and date. But surely editions (as 
distinct from translations) published on the 
continent of Europe are out of place at the 
end of the translations? Then follow 
correspondence with Clarinda (but not the 
general correspondence), translations (into 
twenty-four languages including English), 
selections, single poems, periodicals and 
facsimiles of MSS. A chronological list of 
dated editions records approximately 450 
editions or impressions. In this list, inci- 
dentally, Newcastle upon Tyne should not 
be hyphenated. The “Burnsiana” are 
divided into twenty-three sections, including 
such headings as bibliography, biography, 
topography, criticism, language, music, 
clubs, and even “ phrenology of Burns”, 

The collection includes a copy of the 
Kilmarnock edition of 1786, 117 editions or 
impressions published in Edinburgh, 120 in 
Glasgow, and others published in such 
diverse and even unexpected places as 
Dunbar, Kirkcaldy and Mauchline. Apart 
from the many editions published in London, 
others appeared in such towns as Alnwick, 
Halifax and Wakefield. An American 
edition appeared as early as 1804 (that of 
William Fairbairn of Philadelphia). Though, 
as has been mentioned, there is a separate 
section on the correspondence with Clarinda 
(p. 46), the letters of Burns are included 
among the general works and are not parti- 
cularly easy to find. Among the editions of 
single poems it is not surprising to find that 
the largest number consists of reprints or 
translations of “Tam o’ Shanter ’—twenty- 
three in all, including the Essex House 
edition of 1902 on vellum and translations 
into Welsh and Gaelic. 

There is a full index of 37 pages, in which 
the meaning of a slight difference in typo- 
graphy should be noted: a surname followed 
by a Christian name in brackets indicates a 
work by the person named, whereas the 
separation of surname and Christian name 
by a comma indicates a work about the 
person. 

The book is excellently printed by the 
Printing and Stationery Department of 
Glasgow Corporation, but Scottish printers 
should have known better than to use the 
apostrophe (“M’Kie”) instead of the 
turned comma on p. 16. If this was indeed 
used by the firm of McKie it should have 
been indicated. 

Wo. S. MITCHELL. 
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